








An Appeal to the Members and Friends of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
To Protect and Safeguard the Home of 
GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE 
And the Collections of the Society 





The present home of the Virginia Historical 
Society is in a deplorable condition. Lack of funds 
has prevented necessary repairs for a long period 
of time and, in addition, the risk of destruction by 
fire, not only of the building but its entire contents, 
is alarming. 

The loss of this building would mean the de- 
struction of the home of General Lee during the 
entire period of the war, and would also involve 
the loss of an immense amount of absolutely irre- 
placeable historical data, as well as portraits and 
other treasures which have been given to the So- 
ciety for safekeeping. 

A special Building Committee, after long and 
exhaustive studies, aided by two architects, has 
submitted a plan for the rehabilitation of the build- 
ing and the preservation of the possessions of the 
Society by erecting a fireproof annex in the rear 
of the main building, which plan received the unani- 
mous approval of the Executive Committee. 


In order to make these essential repairs and ex- 
tensions a minimum of $20,000.00 will be required 
for this work. We have accumulated $6,000.00 for 
this purpose, but beyond this fund the Society is 
absolutely at a loss as to how to proceed, except 
by appealing to its friends and members, or by 
spending a part of its permanent fund, approxi- 











mately $30,000.00, accumulated in the past century, 
and without revenue from this fund it would be 
impossible to function at all. 

We feel that your interest in this matter is as 
keen as our own, and therefore we are writing you 
in the hope that you may find it possible to offer 
some definite aid, either in a lump sum or a con- 
tribution over a period of years, in order that this 
work may be gotten under way during this period 
of low building costs. 

At present most of the manuscripts and many 
books and portraits of the Society are stored in a 
fireproof vault of a banking house, and these pos- 
sessions are therefore rendered useless for any his- 
torical research work. But this inconvenience is as 
nothing compared to the risk that confronts the 
Society. We are so sensible of this danger that 
by direction of the Executive Committee, we are 
appealing to you for assistance in this critical sit- 
uation. 

Georce Cote Scott, Chairman, 
ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL, 

R. A. LANCASTER, JR., 

Gerorce C. Grecory, 

Joun STEWART Bryan. 
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VIRGINIA’S PLACE IN COLONIAL HISTORY 


AN ADDRESS 
Delivered by Dr. C. M. Andrews Before the Virginia 
Historical Society at its Centennial Celebration 
held on December 29, 1931, in the Old Hall 
of the House of Delegates in the 
Capitol at Richmond. 





We are come together this afternoon to celebrate an event 
of great dignity and significance in the history of the state of 
Virginia and to honor the memory of those who in loyalty to 
their community and pride in its past founded this society as 
an agency for the preservation of the documents and other 
precious relics of their forebears. It was begun at a time, 
nearly fifty years after the establishment of our national inde- 
pendence, when a spirit of hope and optimism was in the air 
and the people of our country were approaching the peak of 
their ante-bellum pride. It has stood for a hundred years, with 
many ups and downs of fortune, as a bulwark against misrep- 
resentation and error in the field of history. It has been a 
powerful influence directing the thoughts of historically-minded 
men and women toward a truer understanding of Virginia’s 
past. Under the leadership of enthusiastic and determined men 
of insight and scholarly tastes, whose efforts have far too often 
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been disparaged and unsustained by those whom they desired 
to serve, this society has passed through vicissitudes of adver- 
sity as well as prosperity, of inertness as well as activity, until 
today it stands as one of the leaders among the societies of the 
eastern seaboard. To it has fallen the peculiar privilege of 
preserving for a century the records of the oldest of our colo- 
nies ; and long and earnestly has it labored to place that colony’s 
history upon the solid foundation of documentary evidence. 
How well it has succeeded those whose pleasure and good for- 
tune it has been to reap the reward of its activities can testify 
with gratitude and appreciation. 

No one of the original thirteen colonies or of the states that 
have sprung therefrom, can better afford than can Virginia 
to discard the trappings of unsupported legend and tradition 
and to come out into the full light that truth and understand- 
ing everywhere shed upon the story of our colonial past. Ex- 
cessive self-contemplation is an entertaining but unproductive 
pastime, which gives pleasure in certain quarters and caters 
to personal and local pride, but it is a form of vanity which 
rarely if ever aids the historian or is provocative of historical 
discernment and wisdom. In truth no colony, Virginia least of 
all, needs to employ tricks of rhetoric or artificial devices to 
accentuate its contribution to the common cause of American 
history or to call attention to the part it has played in the build- 
ing of the nation. No state can point with greater pride than 
can Virginia to the achievements of its sons and daughters or 
to the ideas and influences that have been woven into the very 
fabric of our national life and government. Virginia has the 
honor of being England’s first permanent colony, the seat of the 
first experiment in Anglo-Saxon colonization in the New 
World. It was the settlement which became the normal type 
of an English colony, and in it was developed the principle 
of political self-government—a principle which only recently, 
after three centuries of evolution, has received final recog- 
nition by Great Britain itself, when parliament of its own 
accord renounced the last vestige of its claim to be the ultimate 
authority in the British empire by conferring equality of status 
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upon the self-governing dominions, a position we won by the 
American Revolution. Virginia was the Old Dominion, sur- 
passed by none—particularly in the first half of the eighteenth 
century—as a peaceful, well ordered and richly endowed center 
of culture and prosperity. In the struggle for independence it 
made an outstanding contribution in the way of men, money, 
and resources; and during that critical period following the 
peace of Paris, when the new states were facing titanic diffi- 
culties in the effort to set their own houses in order it played 
a fine part in overcoming the antagonisms and the jealousies 
inherited from colonial times, subordinating its own dearly 
loved autonomy in the interest of the higher nationality that 
was slowly but surely coming into existence. And in the 
period after the adoption of the constitution Virginia glories 
in a roster of great men, whose leadership in affairs of state 
needs no panegyric at my hands or at the hands of any other 
historian. 


No historical society could ask for a body of richer ma- 
terial than this upon which to expend its energies. If in com- 
mon with all similar institutions upon the eastern seaboard the 
Virginia Historical Society has devoted itself to the period of 
colonial beginnings and to those years when all who inhabited 
the soil of British America were subjects of the British crown, 
it has done so with ample reason. This period covers more 
than half the years of our history and is withal so extraordi- 
narily fascinating as to allure writer and reader alike to an 
exploration of its manifold attractions. It is in the field of 
colonial history that the society has done its most important 
work. Organized in this room one hundred years ago, quietly 
and apart from the bustle and commotion of the busy world, it 
has pursued its course without ostentation or display, exercis- 
ing a steadily increasing influence, both within the state and 
without, upon the thoughts and activities of historical scholars. 
Revived in 1870, at a time when all historical interests were 
in a state of depression and many an historical craft in a sea 
of trouble foundered and went down, it continued unchanged 
as a functioning body, though greatly hampered from want of 
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funds and a settled place of abode. After 1881 the head- 
quarters of the society were in the Westmoreland Club, but 
the working quarters were within the four walls of the study 
of the corresponding secretary, Dr. R. A. Brock, who by some 
feat of historical and financial legerdemain was able to issue 
ten volumes of a new series of collections—many of which are 
indispensable to the scholar of today. The effort was probably 
too great a strain on the resources of the society and led to the 
reorganization which followed in 1891. This event culminated 
in 1892 and 1893 with the adoption of a new policy and a re- 
vised constitution and, more important than all else, the pos- 
session of a permanent home—the “opportune and magnificent 
gift”, by loyal friends and members of the society, of the war 
time residence of General Robert E. Lee, with its inspiring 
memories and fitting historical associations. This building has 
been the center of the society’s activities from that day to this. 


With the reorganization of forty years ago, with the occu- 
pation of the Lee house in April, 1893, and the issue of the 
first number of the magazine the July following, began the 
period of greatest efficiency in the history of the society. The 
series of collections was given up and the society’s most pow- 
erful agency for good became the quarterly magazine, now in 
its thirty-ninth year. Through the medium of its pages there 
has been made available for the historian, the genealogist, and 
the general reader a body of material so valuable as to place 
this publication in the very forefront of the historical maga- 
zines issued in this country and to bring to the society a repu- 
tation that extends far beyond the borders of the state into 
the world outside, wherever our colonial and revolutionary 
periods are studied. Among the proudest shelves in my library 
are those which bear the volumes from the beginning of this 
priceless aid to an understanding of Virginia’s past—volumes 
completed only after persistent effort, as my membership in 
the society did not begin until many years after the under- 
taking was begun. I cannot but bear witness to the good 
fortune of all of us that the policy adopted by the first editor, 
Dr. Philip A. Bruce, than whom no one has done more to 
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place the society on a firm foundation and establish its repu- 
tation abroad, and continued unbroken by his no less devoted 
and efficient successor, Dr. William G. Stanard, for a marvel- 
lous period of nearly thirty-four years, has been of such a 
character as to keep its output at the highest level of useful- 
ness and productivity. This is a record of which the society 
may well be proud. 

The president of the society and his advisory committee have 
invited me a New Englander to address you upon this most 
auspicious of all its occasions, the one hundredth anniversary 
of its birth. This gracious invitation I esteem among the great- 
est compliments I have ever received ; and the more so because 
I am aware of the fact that even as late as the year 1931 there 
are Virginians who think that no New Englander can possibly 
say kind things of Virginia, that the time of countless North- 
erners is taken up in gathering statistics to lessen the conse- 
quence of the South in history, suppressing the good and ex- 
hibiting the evil, and that by some strange psychological im- 
pulse we of the North seem to enjoy the game of misrepre- 
senting the part that Virginia and her neighbors have played in 
the history of our common country. In contemplating these 
statements I find comfort in the thought that our first name 
was the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society—for I 
am hoping that in listening to me this afternoon you will be 
philosophers first and historians afterward, displaying that 
spirit of charity and goodwill which is born of the philosophical 
temperament. 

We have ample precedent for the exercise of this gentle art 
of mutual recrimination. One does not wander very far among 
the letters of colonial days without learning that New England 
had to carry her full share of dislike on the part of her south- 
ern neighbors, and I am afraid that she got the worst of it in 
this exchange of repartee. The colonists were ever ready to 
censor and find fault, and that too with the button off the 
foil. New Englanders, in the eyes of the more affluent New 
Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, and Virginians, were plaster saints, 
overshrewd in their business dealings, neglectful of their debts, 
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not averse to fraud, and fond of sharp practice in order to 
make a penny. To the Virginians New England was the land 
of pretended holiness and hypocritical self-righteousness, and 
no doubt many among them would have agreed with a mer- 
chant of Philadelphia in calling the merchants of Boston cant- 
ing, deceitful Presbyterian deacons. Indeed one of Virginia’s 
eminent business men in 1772, with admirable impartiality, re- 
marked of his own people that they had no idea of bringing 
up children to business, preferring they should be raised gen- 
teely to preserve the dignity of the family, and of the New 
Englanders that they were a cunning, designing set, given to 
smuggling, and fully deserving all they were getting at the 
hands of the mother country. Even after the Revolution a 
Scottish physician who came to live in this country found that 
the Yankees, or people of New England, were generally thought 
“a polite, cunning and knavish people who [as he said] are 
very apt to cheat you,” and was told in reply to his own ques- 
tion as to how they lived that “when a stranger comes among 
us, we pick him,” and in the absence of strangers “we pick 
each other.” He was further told that in New England to 
make a good bargain, that is, to overreach, was proof of a 
superior intellect and to stick to a bargain, good or bad, was 
reckoned the height of moral rectitude, to which not many 
attain. Charges of rottenness, treachery, and hypocrisy and 
of flagrant violations and breaches of plighted honor that are 
not pleasing to contemplate accompanied the non-importation 
movement of 1768-1770, the first organized resistance in Amer- 
ica to the financial policy of Great Britain and the real be- 
ginning of the movement for separation from the authority 
of king and parliament. And in the critical period from 1783 
to 1789, when feelings ran high and each state waited to see 
what the others were going to do for the benefit of the com- 
mon whole, the language used in public speech and private 
correspondence often went beyond the bounds of ordinary 
decency. 

Now this exchange of amenities of a century and a half and 
two centuries ago, when men were deeply troubled because 
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of their financial burdens, trade conditions, boundary disputes, 
and territorial claims, was but the inevitable concomitant of that 
great historical process, which eventually transformed the peo- 
ple of many separate communities into a single powerful nation, 
such as the people of the United States are today. A higher 
loyalty came into existence unknown in those colonial days. 
In our country we have progressed from the local and pro- 
vincial to the central and national, and are now moving on, 
slowly and almost imperceptibly, toward something that we are 
beginning to call international. In the process our outlook 
has increased enormously and we are developing a feeling of 
toleration for those who do not live and think as we do. There 
was a time not many years ago when “Virginia first” and 
“New England first” was the cry of every local patriot, who 
took pride in his native soil. Then the cry of “America first” 
began to sound from the Independence celebrations, with all 
the eloquence of the Fourth of July orator, and is still sound- 
ing in the speech of those who would like to see America self- 
contained and isolated from the rest of the world. But such 
cries are merely echoes of an age which has gone. There are 
times in the history of all peoples when they must resort to 
their common loyalties and remember that beneath all their 
differences there is a common life. While we agree that it is 
the business of every state and of the United States to watch 
each its own interests and to safeguard them to the fulness of 
its power, we are coming to see, whether we like it or not, 
that more and more of our people are beginning to comprehend 
the existence of a higher duty and a higher loyalty—that is, to 
ascertain through study and consultation in what degree the 
new conditions of our lives are making “World first” the 
coming doctrine of mankind. 

That which is happening in the field of our national life is 
happening also in the field of our historical understanding. 
Above the history of each colony or state is the history of all 
the colonies or states taken together, and above the history 
of the whole is the history of the place which our colonies or 
states have occupied in that great onward march of events we 
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call the history of the world. As we cannot live our lives 
isolated from the world about us, so we cannot justly and un- 
derstandingly write our history as something apart from the 
history of the rest of mankind. No one can but welcome the 
effort of every community, state and section to emphasize the 
greatness of its own historical past. The scholar particularly 
depends on its printed archives and the activities of its his- 
torical societies for the material wherewith to demonstrate the 
contributions that each part has made to the history of our 
common country and that our common country has made to 
the history of the world. Also the intelligent reader admires 
and applauds every work of any kind that honestly and with- 
out prejudice endeavors to throw light on the men and events 
of the past and to present evidence for their evaluation. But 
the historian recognizes no injunction in his historical creed 
that would require him to take the part of one colony against 
another, to deal with the claims or counter-claims of precedence 
or priority, or to balance the respective virtues of this or that 
group of peoples. He sees nothing in all this that advances the 
cause that he has most deeply at heart. 

It is difficult for one not in constant touch with the advance 
which has been made in historical writing and interpretation 
to realize the changes which have taken place both in spirit 
and in technique during the last thirty years, one may almost 
say within the last fifteen years. Conspicuous among these 
changes is the desire of scholars to discover the great under- 
lying and germinal influences which have been at work in our 
history and to find out, as far as it is humanly possible to do 
so, what American history is all about. A priori opinions, 
traditional beliefs and impressions are yielding to the newer 
impulse. A fact is not a fact until it is established as such, 
and it is recognized that certain intellectual and spiritual facts 
may be quite as authentic as physical facts. So-called basic 
principles are undergoing fresh examination. One of the most 
striking illustrations of this newer spirit is the concerted effort 
of scholars to rewrite American history. In the process all 
sorts of prejudices, loose statements, and sweeping generali- 
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zations have been thrown into the scrap-heap. For instance, 
the whole character and meaning of the Westward Movement 
has undergone a far-reaching revision since Turner proclaimed 
many years ago his doctrine of the influence of the frontier, 
and it is not too much to say that the history of the United 
States beyond the Alleghanies has acquired a new meaning as 
the influence of the frontier has been better understood. The 
southwest has taken on new historical form since Bolton, 
Barker, the Robertsons, Hackett, Whitaker, Priestly and their 
fellows have worked out the importance of the Spanish back- 
ground and its place in the history of our nation. The ante- 
bellum South, than which “no section of the United States has 
been the subject of more facile and faulty generalizations,” 
has received sympathetic and intelligent treatment at the hands 
of Dodd, Phillips, Cole, Norton, Carpenter, and others. These 
workers are substituting investigation for recrimination and 
are not only concerned for the documentation of their subject 
but are trying to discover the great motives and influences that 
were at work determining the character of Southern life and 
thought. The re-examination and re-writing of Southern his- 
tory is hardly two decades old and while there are differences 
of opinion as to where the stresses are to be laid, all these 
scholars are at one in the earnestness and honesty with which 
they are attacking the problem. Phillips believes that an under- 
standing of the race question as a paramount factor in shaping 
political orientation is the beginning of wisdom in any general 
study of the South, and says that the main objective was 
neither the exaltation of state sovereignty nor the establish- 
ment of national independence as such, but an assurance of 
home rule for the sake of racial control. Others emphasize 
southern industry and business, as well as the planters, the 
slaves, and their policies, and say that until the story of in- 
dustrial enterprise is written, the significence of the South 
during the days of slavery will never be fully grasped. Still 
others, approaching the subject from a new angle, are studying 
the South as a conscious minority, striving from 1789 to 186! 
to evolve a philosophy of government adequate for the pro- 
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tection of its own interests against the domination of the 
North. They are studying also the creation of a Southern 
mind—conscious of common interests, common traditions, com- 
mon aspirations, common problems, and common dangers— 
which during these years was seeking self-protection through 
constitutional means. The story of the Confederacy, too, long 
a neglected topic, is gradually coming to its own. The ma- 
terials for its history, though scanty, are increasing in quan- 
tity and variety, and books, monographs, and articles, bearing 
on one phase or other of its history are accumulating so stead- 
ily that the time will come when the activities of the South 
from 1861 to 1865, on other than the military side, will find as 
complete and adequate a presentation as is likely to be made 
of any other part or section of the country. 

But the longest period of our history, that with which this 
society and all other of the older historical societies are chiefly 
concerned, is the one during which our people were colonists 
and not the citizens of a great republic. No part of our his- 
tory has been more completely misunderstood or its significance 
more inadequately grasped than this stretch of years from 1607 
to 1776. It is illuminating to remember that the people of this 
country after 1815 turned their backs upon the old world and 
looked westward as the scene of their future welfare; whereas 
before 1776 the colonists, with a wholly undeveloped interest 
in the west, looked toward the east and across the ocean whence 
came their government and their prosperity. The implications 
of this statement are manifold. The world of the colonists— 
a larger and much more cosmopolitan world than used to be 
conceived, was tied up not with the United States which was 
yet unborn but with Great Britain, their sovereign power across 
the sea, and with the commercial and colonizing activities of 
the maritime states of Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. They were concerned with the East whence they 
had come and to which they properly belonged and they knew 
more about England and the West Indies than they did about 
each other. He who would understand colonial history must 
view the world as the colonist saw it, must enter into the mind 
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of the colonist and think his thoughts, discover what he con- 
ceived were the objects of his allegiance, the nature of the 
ultimate authority over him, the basis of his prosperity, and the 
character of the aspirations, hopes, and anxieties that were 
affecting his daily life. These men were the product of their 
time, meeting emergencies as they arose, endeavoring to shape 
the conditions under which they lived and in which they were 
brought up so as to earn their daily bread, enjoy life, and serve 
their community and their God according to their lights. Most 
of them had a narrow and restricted existence, in settlements 
widely scattered and separated from each other, but even the 
lowliest among them was fully aware of his membership in 
the British family. The large majority felt in one way or 
another the controlling power of their sovereign across the 
seas, exercised through executive councils and departments 
and the governors in America, and his influence upon their 
administration, commerce, and laws, and in the English con- 
nection they saw opportunities for wealth, comfort, and the 
pleasures of material existence. We sometimes forget that 
our colonial ancestors were not land animals only—tillers of 
the soil and subduers of the wilderness—but were among those 
who went down to the sea in ships or profited by that which 
the ships of the day brought to them. Thousands among them 
were merchants, sea captains, and mariners. To deal only 
with the land side of our colonial story is to contract the his- 
torical outlook and to ignore a great body of human activities 
that are both picturesque and interesting in themselves and 
fundamental also to a proper rendering of our history. 

The inhabitants of the thirteen colonies were but parts of a 
larger colonial world which embraced water as well as land— 
the entire north Atlantic basin and the countries that bordered 
upon it. ‘This world included the British Isles, the maritime 
states of Europe, the Wine Islands, Africa and the slave coast, 
and the islands of the foreign and British West Indies. The 
historian of the colonies must have an understanding of all 
these things, for in one way or another and in greater or lesser 
measure they exercised an influence upon the lives of the colo- 
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nists. English policy, law, and administration affected them at 
every point. Bermuda and Barbados were in constant touch 
with New England, not only in a commercial way but in an 
exchange of inhabitants and the possession of landed property 
the one in the other as well. Barbados helped in the settlement 
of South Carolina; Virginia’s plantation life was dependent 
on the success of the slave trade, all the leading ports were in 
more or less intimate communication commercially with the 
western shores of Europe and the islands adjacent thereto, and 
the New England ships in particular found their way not only 
into Eastern seas but also into the Gulf of Mexico and along 
the Spanish Main in their search for logwood and other raw 
materials for re-export to Europe. I do not want to over- 
estimate the worth of these things or to give disproportionate 
weight to their significance in colonial history, but I do want 
to say that a proper proportioning of the different parts of our 
subject, which all will agree is fundamental in the writing of 
history, has been in the past rather honored in the breach than 
in the observance. We cannot understand colonial history by 
writing of Virginia or New England only, we cannot under- 
stand colonial history by writing of thirteen colonies only, for 
never can we grasp the meaning of the whole by writing only 
of some of its parts. But on the other hand no knowledge of 
the whole can be obtained except by studying intimately and 
in detail the history of the parts, and for that reason the his- 
torian, no matter who he may be, turns with gratitude to the 
local historical society and to those who are collecting material 
wherever found, for upon their contributions he depends for 
the materials with which to reconstruct the period in its en- 
tirely. 

Six thousand feet above Los Angeles, a city synonymous with 
all that stands for wealth and materialism, is the Mount Wilson 
observatory, the occupants of which are engaged with the study 
of the infinite. There in the silent watches of the night are 
working without regard to the material rewards which the 
world has to offer a group of men whose never ceasing dis- 
coveries have brought them to a point where their eyes are 
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almost reaching to the very hem of the unknown. They in 
common with the philosopher, the mathematician, the physicist, 
and the chemist are joining forces in the effort to solve the 
problem of the unity of the sciences and the oneness of the 
properties of matter, and are making it possible for intelligent 
men and women to understand the world and their existence 
in it. But the movements of man are of no less importance 
than the movements of matter and the necessity of compre- 
hending our past is of no less consequence than that of com- 
prehending the nature of the world and of the universe in 
which we live. If the historian is to make any real progress 
in the understanding and interpretation of history he too like 
the scientist should have the quiet observatory and the tranquil 
laboratory, for history is one of those liberal arts that is in no 
danger of being corrupted if it is studied as the astronomer 
does the heavens and the physicist the atom. 


Pure scholarship in history has the same end as pure schol- 
arship in science—the discovery of the truth. But what is the 
truth in history? The question is often asked but not easily 
answered. Is the search for truth merely the attempt to estab- 
lish the absolute accuracy of this or that fact or group of facts 
or the absolute correctness of this or that narrative of events? 
No one will question the necessity of precision and exactitude 
whenever a date is given or a statement made; but the truth 
of fact or the discovery of new facts, which to some minds is 
the sole object of research in history, is less important than the 
truth of interpretation. Accuracy of fact is usually not diffi- 
cult of attainment, but accuracy of interpretation, expressed 
so clearly, wisely, and tolerantly as to carry conviction of its 
own weight, represents the high water mark of historical ac- 
complishment. 


There is an imperishable historical truism which says that 
whatever a given age or people believe to be true is true for 
that age and people. Whether what they believed was true ac- 
cording to any particular standard or not or whether from a 
modern point of view their belief was wise or prudent has 
nothing to do with the case. The substance of history is com- 
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pounded not only of facts but of ideas that constitute the cul- 
ture and convictions of an age and these are not to be judged 
according to the standards of another day and generation. 
Writings on colonial history are shot through with inaccuracies 
of this kind— interpretations of the past in terms of personal 
likes and dislikes; a reading into the minds of men of two or 
three centuries ago ideas that are the result of very modern 
achievement ; or a searching among the happenings and sayings 
of older days for manifestations of the principles and prac- 
tices of life and government that have acceptance only in our 
own day. Without wishing to be more magisterial than I have 
to be—and I beg that you will bear with me good humoredly— 
I must repeat that one who deals with colonial history for the 
purpose of explaining it must not only sit as it were on the 
heights of Mount Wilson and see the colonial world in all its 
parts, but must also remember that the colonists whom he is 
trying to understand were thinking for their own time and not 
for ours and were meeting demands that their time and not 
ours was imposing upon them. 

The difficulties of the task are many and not least among 
them is the mastery of the material, which for our colonial 
history exists in all parts of the world, conspicuously in Eng- 
land and America and occasionally in France, Spain, and the 
West Indies. It is found in huge quantities, sometimes classi- 
fied, printed, and accessible, sometimes unclassified, unprinted, 
and often out of reach. It is being collected faster than it is 
being printed and printed faster than it is being used. Ad- 
ditional documents are appearing every year as scholars prose- 
cute their search and new materials are brought to light. No 
one knows its full extent and no complete guide to it exists. 
Take Virginia’s history alone, how many know of all the docu- 
ments that are essential to a complete writing of that history 
even for colonial times? When I study the invaluable con- 
tributions that Alexander Brown made to the understanding 
of the early years of the colony and know that even he did not 
bring together all that might have been collected; when I 
peruse each new volume published by the British Historical 
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cul- Manuscripts Commission and think what is likely to be dis- 
ged closed when the muniment rooms of English families have 
ion. been thoroughly searched; when I find papers for Virginia’s 
history as far away as New England, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


cies 
ynal and California; when I realize that not a number of the Vir- 
) or ginia Historical Magazine appears but contains something new 
lern for the history of colony and state; when I scan the catalogue 
ngs of the thousands of books and pamphlets of the wonderful 
race George Arents collection, that superb body of material relating 
our to tobacco, the finest probably anywhere in the world; when I 
ave go patiently through, as I have done during the past year, the 
y— many thousands of pages of the records of the vice-admiralty 
the courts for America and the West Indies, and wish that the 
the similar records for Virginia had not been lost, as they probably 
its were, in the Richmond holocaust of 1865; and when I pore 
is over that magnificent series of volumes issued by the state 
not under the editorship of its distinguished librarian, Dr. H. R. 
not McIlwaine, I wonder whether the time will ever come when 
the scholar can determine, justly and in all its bearings, the 
ng place of Virginia in colonial history. I do not mean the his- 
ial tory of Virginia for Virginians or even the history of Virginia 
ig for other people, though just what the difference is I do not 
he know; I mean the history of the place that Virginia occupied 
“" in her relations with England and the other colonies, and her 
d position, comparatively speaking, in the general colonial scheme. 
is Viewed from the vantage point of him who looks out over 
d- the wide area that made up the entire colonial world, Virginia’s 
< place is not only unique, but it is one of great and conspicuous 
. distinction. Virginia was the only one of all the colonies that 
~ in its long unbroken history of continuous development pre- 
- sents all the characteristics of a normal British colony. It was 
ry a more perfect type of colony than either Jamaica or Barbados, 
oe though in many ways those sugar-producing islands surpassed 
1g Virginia in usefulness to the mother country and were con- 
ot strued during our colonial period as the first among its colonial 


I possessions. It was far more perfect in type than either Mas- 
sachusetts or Connecticut, which as Puritan religious communi- 
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ties were properly speaking not colonies at all, but rather cities 
of God in the wilderness, in which God not the king was to be 
served. The Puritans wanted to be left alone as much as pos- 
sible to work out their own ideas in creed, polity, and mode of 
life; and Massachusetts in particular resisted as long as she 
could incorporation into the British colonial system. Though 
in the end the ever widening circle of British expansion sur- 
rounded her and brought her under British control, she never 
was, because she did not want to be, a colony in good stand- 
ing under the British crown, and the type of state which she 
set up during the first fifty-four years of her history was not 
such as one would have wished to perpetuate as of value to 
Massachusetts or the world. The proprieties of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania were neither of them colonies, they were rather 
feudal seignories, where a religious refuge and a holy experi- 
ment were brought into being under the legal protection of 
feudal lords, for both the Baltimores and the Penns were abso- 
lute lords of their territories and so remained in law to the end 
of their careers. The Jerseys, the Carolinas, and the Bahamas 
were also in their earlier years the private property of terri- 
torial lords and to the end bore the marks of their origin. 
Not one of the British colonies in the New World can com- 
pare with Virginia in the length of its membership in the 
British family, in the uniform and consistent development of 
its political and economic life, and in the completeness with 
which it seemed to conform to British expectations of what 
a colony should be. It was the most highly valued possession 
of the British crown on the Atlantic seaboard. No wonder it 
was called the Old Dominion, and was better known than any 
other in the mother country. It had to rid itself of little that 
was either religious or proprietary in order to play its part 
in the fashioning of the great republic, for throughout its 
career it exhibited few traces of feudal influence, though in its 
payment of quit-rents it retained, as did all the royal and pro- 
prietary colonies, a tenurial obligation that had a feudal back- 
ground and was in conformity with English law. It followed 
English custom very closely, in its land law and law of descent, 
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in its ecclesiastical organization, in the procedure and practice 
of its assembly, and even in the form of its legislative chamber, 
which reproduced St. Stephen’s Chapel, where the House of 
Commons sat in England. Only in the propriety of Lord 
Fairfax—which was a great private landed estate, covering 
perhaps a quarter of the colony’s area—did it reproduce tenures 
and incidents that were seignorial and manorial in character, 
but the Fairfax lordship never concerned itself with the gov- 
ernment of the colony, as did the territorial and governmental 
lordships of Baltimore and Penn, and so had practically no 
effect on Virginia’s normal development. 


Were I to address you at length on the subject of Virginia’s 
place in colonial history, my discourse like Ceasar’s Gaul would 
be divided into the inevitable three parts that must always be 
considered if we would give any colony its proper balance and 
perspective. These are Virginia’s development as a colony, 
which is its colonial aspect; its relations with the mother coun- 
try, which is its commercial aspect, and, lastly, its gradual 
emergence as an American rather than a British institution, 
which is the constitutional phase of its history. 


I can give you here no more than the briefest outline of what 
I would like to say. The first phase, from the beginning to the 
end of the seventeenth century, represents the founding and 
molding into shape of the colony itself. It was a dramatic and 
harrowing experience, this first successful attempt at English 
settlement on American soil, and we may not be surprised that 
the permanence of the colony was not certainly assured until 
the fall of the Virginia Company had placed it in the king’s 
hands and had removed it from the injurious influence of the 
mismanagement of the company. The self-governing prin- 
ciple, laid down in 1619 was not given final and legal form 
for twenty years, until at least as late as 1639, when the king 
for the first time gave his royal consent to the summoning of 
annual legislative bodies, which had been meeting for a decade 
without any expression of royal approval. It did not attain 
full stature as a British colony until the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the English government finally evolved a definite 
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colonial policy and programme, and with the creation of the 
Board of Trade, the passage of the navigation act of 1696, the 
establishment of the vice-admiralty system, and the strength- 
ening of the customs service England determined the status 
of a colony and gave final form to its relation with the mother 
country. No English colony could become a colony in the 
fullest sense of the word until England had decided what the 
colonial relationship should be. During this period of more 
than ninety years, Virginia was in the making, and she weath- 
ered many crises in her experiences with such governors as 
Wyatt, Harvey, Berkeley, Culpeper, and Lord Howard of 
Effingham, in the intervention of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment, and in the uprising known as Bacon’s rebellion. During 
this time we have to deal with the repercussion in Virginia, as 
elsewhere in America, of events taking place in England and 
with the manifestations of discontent and the psychology of 
unrest that acted as a ferment in the colony, as it was acting 
as a ferment in society at home. In the seventeenth century 
Virginia was in a formative stage and in a condition to be ex- 
tremely sensitive to influences from overseas. 

But with the end of the seventeenth century the formative 
period approached its close and Virginia settled down as a 
contented and well ordered colony, adjusting herself to the 
conditions imposed by the mother country. Then the second 
great aspect, the commercial relations with England, comes into 
conspicuous prominence, as it had never done before. The 
staple concerned was, of course, tobacco, and the ramifications 
of that subject are intricate and involved. From the first ex- 
port of a tobacco surplus in 1614 to the time before the Amer- 
ican Revolution, when other commodities—particularly grain— 
came in to supplement the tobacco output, this one article be- 
came the basis and strength of Virginia’s economic and social 
life. Its culture and disposition involves many problems—the 
distribution of land, the organization of the plantation system, 
the cultivation of the plant, the quality of the product, the 
system of inspection and in general the effect of the staple upon 
the social and political life of the colony. It also involves the 
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relation of tobacco to the financial methods employed, to the 
export duties, to the collection of customs, to the operation 
of the vice-admiralty courts, the building of ships, and, to some 
extent, the coastwise commerce and the connections on the com- 
mercial side with the other colonies. And once started on our 
pursuit of this subject, we cannot stop with the borders of the 
colony. We must follow the tobacco overseas, study the meth- 
ods of transportation, the custom service in England, the deal- 
ings with the English merchants and factors, smuggling into 
England, Ireland and Scotland, and the distribution of the 
staple, partly for British consumption and partly for re-expor- 
tation to the Continent. Virginia tobacco was smoked in 
France, Germany, Italy, Holland, and other parts of Europe, 
and a knowledge of the market abroad helps to explain some 
things about the price of tobacco at home. This line of in- 
vestigation is bound to bring up Virginia’s balance of trade 
with England, her debts to English merchants, and the whole 
group of transactions which were involved in the selling of 
the product. No small part of the subject is the place of the 
Scottish merchant in Virginia and the importance of the Scot 
in the building of the colony. 


Thus far we would be studying the history of a British 
colony in America and the importance of such a colony in the 
eyes of the British merchant and official. Our next interest 
will bring us up squarely abreast of the American aspects of 
Virginia’s history, which means the growth in Virginia, as 
elsewhere, of those ideas and practices which in their develop- 
ment are purely American and have become a part of our 
political creed and the basis of our political institutions. The 
story of our colonies is, as you well know, the story at first 
of the projection of English ideas and institutions into a new 
world. But as the story proceeds we find a very interesting 
thing taking place—we find divergencies appearing between 
what England wanted and expected the colonies to be and what 
they were actually turning out to be. This gradual, at times 
almost imperceptible transformation constitutes the third part 
of our study—the American part, and herein it is our business 
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to discover how that which started as English began to turn 
into that which was American. This in my judgment is the 
great issue of eighteenth century colonial history in all the 
colonies. At no time in that century were actual conditions 
in America in accord with England’s plan as to what these 
conditions should be. Ideas of government, land tenure, and 
the colonial relationship with king and parliament were chang- 
ing, sometimes subtly and quietly, and sometimes rapidly in 
America. In these changes we have the beginnings of that 
which is American, the first dawning signs of the new republic. 
Englishmen three thousand miles away, opposed by tradition 
and conviction to experiments in political and social life, were 
temperamentally unable to understand and unwilling to accept 
what was going on in America. The problem is largely con- 
stitutional—the growth of the popular assembly—and we do 
not need to go back to the seventeenth century for its solution. 
The beginnings of the new ideas are not to be found in the 
first assembly of 1619, the Mayflower Compact, the Funda- 
mental Articles of Connecticut, or Bacon’s Rebellion or any 
other so-called “Liberty” documents or manifestations. Each 
of these must be interpreted in the light of its own time. His- 
tory, like living nature, does not jump about, takes no leaps, 
does nothing by accident or chance, but operates by slow 
adaptive principles, which are revealed only during very con- 
siderable periods of time. The beginnings of those divergencies 
which finally culminated in the American Revolution are to be 
found in the eighteenth century and there only, and they do 
not take the form of visible written documents, but rather the 
half conscious, half unconscious deeds of a people. 

What were these new ideas? I can indicate only a few of 
the most important. In colonial America there was coming 
into the minds of men a new idea of landed property, without 
proprietor or landlord, based on the belief that each man should 
be lord of his own soil; a new idea of the franchise, as a right 
under certain conditions of every adult citizen; a new idea of 
representation, by right of the people themselves and not by 
grace and favor of the king; a new idea of the status of an 
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assembly, not an inferior provincial council, but a self-govern- 
ing, independent body, free from outside interference and con- 
trol ; a new idea of public service, of public office, and of public 
officials, based not on obligation to the king from whom ap- 
pointments were received, but on the approval of the people 
for whom the trust was executed ; a new idea of society, with- 
out caste or privilege, free from economic restrictions and 
social demarcations between class and class; a new idea of 
sovereignty, inherent not in king or parliament but in the 
people of a state, based on the principle—self-evident it may 
be to us today but not to the Englishmen of the eighteenth 
century—that governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; and, lastly, a new ‘idea of a colony, 
a self-governing dominion, the members of which were com- 
petent to look after their own affairs, while working together 
with the mother country as parts of a common state. 

Just here is our great historical problem, for in these experi- 
ments, with their resulting divergencies from English thought 
and practice, lie the real causes of the War for Independence ; 
and just here American history begins. It was England’s in- 
ability to recognize and understand the changes taking place in 
America that led to the adoption of a coercive policy and the 
attempt to force the colonies back into paths that were out- 
worn. The British system, rigid and unadaptable, was over- 
thrown, not only by force of arms, but by the force of new 
ideas that sprang up and flourished in American soil. It has 
been well said that no soft people ever stumbled on empire and 
kept it. To which the reply has been made by an Englishman 
himself, that the English were a hard people who stumbled 
on empire and kept it, but only until, among the members of 
their own household, they encountered a harder people who 
took it away from them. However that may be, he who would 
understand the American Revolution must study it in all its 
phases, throughout a period of not less than seventy-five years, 
in the light of the needs and conflicting ideas of the eighteenth 
century. 
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A study of Virginia’s constitutional development during the 
seventy-five years preceding the Revolution—of its popular 
assembly, its laws, claims, procedure, and privileges will show 
how far Virginia contributed to the overthrow of the English 
system of colonial administration; how far the plan of gov- 
ernment in Virginia got out of accord with that laid down in 
England; how far the Virginians had advanced in the art of 
political self-government at the expense of the king’s ap- 
pointees, and how far the Virginia House of Burgesses had 
developed into a powerful legislative body, as self-conscious 
in its way as the House of Commons in England was becom- 
ing during the same eventful years. In all these respects Vir- 
ginia has a glorious story to tell, but it has never been told in 
its entirety. 

The story of colonial Virginia is no parochial theme. It is 
the story of a homogeneous people, little affected by foreign 
racial influence, gradually developing, in a process of normal 
evolution, from a primitive, insecure settlement of a few hun- 
dred souls into a powerful community of more than half a 
million people, with a highly organized political and social 
life. Such a story deserves the loyalty and devotion of every 
Virginian, not only to the memory of those who made the 
colony what it was, but to the ideas and institutions that they 
created and the principles of life and government which they 
brought forth. To the unfolding of this story the Virginia 
Historical Society has set its hand. All glory to those who by 
the services rendered during the long years of a century have 
won their niches in the society’s hall of fame and have brought 
us together today to do them honor. In times of discourage- 
ment and adversity they carried the society along by the shere 
force of their own determination and enthusiasm. They have 
handed on to their successors and to all who are proud of Vir- 
ginia’s past a tradition of great excellence and distinction and 
in so doing have placed upon us all the duty of making more 
perfect that which they have so nobly begun. The history of 
colonial Virginia is a significant and memorable story, and I 
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can but wish, for otherwise I would not be true to my calling, 
that those to whom Virginia’s history is the object of an earn- 
est and ungrudging zeal would bear with me in the conviction 
that Virginia does not stand by itself alone, but is one of many 
colonies, each of which has made its peculiar contribution to 
the cause of all the colonies taken together and to the cause 
of American Independence. In co-operating to that end Vir- 
ginia will suffer no diminution of greatness, but will, I venture 
to think, enhance her glories in the eyes of the world. 
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LOWER NORFOLK COUNTY RECORDS 
1636-1646 
(Continued) 





At a Court 
holden at the house of Capt. Thomas Willoughby 
November the last (30th) 1640 
Present—Capt. Thos Willoughby Esq. 
Capt. John Sibsey Mr. Henry Sewell 
Mr. Edwd. Windham Mr. Francis Mason 


Whereas it appears to this Court that Ralph Clarke deceased 
was indebted unto Capt. Thos. Willoughby in his lifetime the 
sum of £3—10 S. Sterling and 96 lbs. of tobacco—lIt is there- 
fore ordered that Thos. Causon, the executor of the said 
Ralph’s estate shall put in sufficient security for the shipping 
of such a quantity of tobacco as two sufficient men shall think 
fit, for to satisfy the said debt, the said tobacco being to be 
shipped aboard any ship or ships which the said Capt. Wil- 
loughby shall appoint as likewise for the sum of 9 é, 9 S. 
which hath formerly been ordered in form with this order 
verbatim: otherwise execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that John Williams is 
indebted unto Lancaster Levitt the just sum of 50 lbs of to- 
bacco and five barrels of corn, as by specialty appeareth—It 
is therefore ordered that the said John Williams shall remain 
in the Sheriff’s custody until such time as he shall put in se- 
curity for the payment of the said debt according to the tenor 
of the bill and also to pay the charges of the Court—otherwise 
execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Robert Feave bor- 
rowed a boat of Mr. Woodhouse and the said boat was spoiled 
and made altogether unserviceable in the time the said Robt. 
Feave had her in possession, these two parties having referred 
themselves to this Court to decide this cause—It is therefore 
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ordered that the aforesaid Robt. Feave shall make payment 
of the sum of 20 é sterling or else sufficient bill of exchange 
to be delivered to the said Woodhouse against such time as 
the first ship shall set sail for England, otherwise— 


Whereas Humphrey Price and Francis Lane stand jointly 
indebted unto David Tanner one heifer with calf, which was 
due to be paid upon the feast of St. Michael last past, as by 
specialty appeareth, It is therefore ordered that the said Fran- 
cis Lane shall deliver unto the said David Tanner one heifer 
with calf within 14 days or else one heifer with a cow calf by 
her side by the Ist of March next ensuing with 40 pence charges 
here and at Kequotan Court—Otherwise— 


It is ordered per curiam, that all such bills or accounts which 
shall be made to appear in Court to be due from the deceased 
John Lanckfield there shall be order granted that Thos. Bul- 
lock & Robt. Hayes shall be liable to make satisfaction for the 
same, they being the executors of the said John Lanckfield 
deceased. 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that John Holmes was 
indebted unto Mary Brown the just sum of 24 é sterling the 
which said sum was left her by her father, it being delivered 
into the possession of the said John Holmes as by acknowledg- 
ment appeareth—and whereas John Hollmes hath made it 
appear upon oath that he hath been at charges with Nicholas 
Brown, father to the said Mary Brown in the sum of 16 £ 
sterling which the Court alloweth on and likewise ordered that 
the said John Hollmes shall make payment of the sum of 10 £ 
sterling to be paid valuably in goods and commodities—the one 
half to be paid the lst of January next and the other half upon 
the last of November next ensuing the date hereof—with 
charges of the Court—Otherwise 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Nathaniel Dutton 
died in the house of Mr. Thos. Sawer, and Mr. John Meares 
have an order from the said Nathaniel’s father to administer 
upon the estate of the said Nathaniel deceased: It is therefore 
ordered that the said Mr. Thos. Sawer shall deliver up unto 
Mr. John Meares a true inventory of the aforesaid estate and 
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likewise it is further ordered that the said John Meares shall 
be liable to pay unto Mr. Sawer all such debts as he the said 
Sawer shall make appear to be due to him for the said Na- 
thaniel Dutton deceased, and also to pay the charges of the 
Court—Otherwise— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Thos. Hayes is in- 
debted unto David Williams to quantity of 2 barrels and a 
half of Corn due from the said Thos Hayes for rent, it is 
therefore ordered that the said Thos. Hayes shall make payment 
of the said quantity of corn within ten days—otherwise— 

Lancaster Lovett hath made appear to this Court that he hath 
transferred unto the coroner four persons whose names are 
as followeth— 

Edward Stone in the Pelican—1638 
Thos. Mason in Capt. Douglas Ship, 1635 
Theophilis Tomson with Capt. Paine 1634 
John Johnson in Capt. Douglas 1635 


An inventory of the goods and estate of John Lanckfield 
deceased with that part thereof are sold and what kept in the 
hands of the executors for the benefit of the children—De- 
livered upon oath the 24th of October 1640 


Imprimis—a feather bed, a bolster, a rug, sold to Mr. Bul- 
2 pillows , a matt cord and bedstead lock for 160 Ibs. 
Tobo. 


# An old Beaver hat—4 pieces of earthen to Thos. Dau- 
ware—12 spoons—a brush—a salt—a_ ston 083 lbs. to- 
pair of tongs—an iron pot & hooks— bacco 
and a candle stick 


# 4 pieces of earthen ware—a pewter band to Will Davy for 
pot—a frying pan & 4 pot hooks & hang- 10 Ibs tobacco 
ers 


# 1 iron kettle, 1 stock lock—3 axes—5 to Thos. Hayes 
hoes—2 calves—1 pair silk garters for 110 lbs. to- 
bacco 
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# 2 old chests, a looking glass, a grind to Will Davis 
stone, a spit, 2 hammers, a hand saw for 111 Ibs tobo. 
and a demi caster 


# 7 napkins, a Bible, a testament, a Prac- to Thos. Bullock 
tice of Piety, a chamber pot, a pistol, a for 074 lbs. To- 
cutwork handkerchief & an old band bacco 


# an iron pot—a skimmer—a gun—2 pis- to Thos. Marsh 
tols—some shot—a wash tub—a powder for 160 lbs Tobo. 
horn—belt & shot bag 


# 3 Pewter dishes, a comb, a corn barrel, to Robt. hayes 
2 trays, a smoking iron and stick stone for 167 lbs Tobo. 

# 3 Pewter dishes, 2 pillow bearers, a table to Will Fane for 
frame and two flasks. 095 Ibs. Tobo. 


Reserved for the children’s use— 


3 Holland sheets & a half, 3 coarse sheets, 1 pair of pillows, 
¥% yd. of Broad Cloth, 1 cotton blanket, a silver dram cup, a 
silver spoon, an apron, 3 yeards of silver twist, 7 goats, breed- 
ers, 3 rams, 10 ewe kids, one old sow, 2 heifers and a yearling 
heifer calf, one great boar, 2 hogs, 5 pigs and a feather bed, 
2 pillos and a rug, a chest and a case, one gold ring, a bracelet 
with single yence (?), a man servant, a plantation his time of 
possession being 5 years to come. 


One bill of Anthony Linnes of old debt 500 Ibs. Tobacco 

one bill of Christopher Needham of this years £ S— P— 
debt 1400 Ibs. 

Due from Mr. Hill 5 pounds sterling 5 - © 

Tobacco as it shall pass 

Due from Thos. Causon 20 shillings sterlin 1 . 


also his crop of corn being four barrels % 
due from Edward Hollmes, 2 barrels of Corn 
two indentures, one of John Shawe’s and one of 
Thos. Thomson’s to take up law for the children 
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At a Court 


Holden at Capt. John Sibsey’s the 15th of March 1640 
Present Capt. Thos. Willoughby Esqr. 
Capt. John Sibsey Leift. Francis Mason 
Mr. Edwd. Windham Mr. Henry Seawell 
Mr. Julian 


At a Court holden at James City the 4th of Febry. 1640 
Present—Sir Francis Wyatt Knight, Governor, etc. Capt. 
John West Capt. Thos. Willoughby Mr. George Minifre Capt. 
Saml. Matthews Mr. Roger Wingate Capt. Will. Brocas Capt. 
Wiliam Perce Mr. Argoll Yerby [Yeardley] Mr. Ambrose 
Harmer. 

The Court hath ordered that Mrs. Sarah Gooykins shall de- 
liver upon oath, a true and perfect inventory in kind of the 
estate of Capt. Adam Thorowgood, her late husband deceased 
and, in regard to the great distance of her residence, Capt. 
Thos. Willoughby shall nominate and appoint two sufficient 
men upon their oaths before him taken, to make such and suf- 
ficient appraisement with the inventory, to be returned to the 
Governor and Council at James Town Quarter Court. 

Memoranda—that Capt. Thos Willoughby hath disclaimed 
in Court for himself and Mr. Henry Seawell, the overseership 
of the last will and testament of Capt. Adam Thorowgood de- 
ceased. 

Extrahit—et exminat by me 
George Reade, Present Secretary. 


(To be continued) 
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THE ACADIANS IN VIRGINIA 


By Clifford Millard, Norfolk, Va. 


The fragrance of Longfellow’s “Evangeline” is as sweet as 
the music of his sonorous hexameters. 

Others may have shared the impression that the most of 
those unfortunates were directly exiled to Louisiana.’ 

Americans who have visited Acadia, and those who have 
seen the “Evangeline Country” of Louisiana, have marveled 
at the vivid and truthful description of the poet. It has been 
stated that Longfellow never visited either place, before writing 
“Evangeline”. 

Many years ago, an allusion was noted to the fact that five 
ship loads of Acadians had been landed in Virginia. As in- 
quiries brought no person’s memory of this fact, with an ama- 
teur’s assiduity, search has been continued for authentic rec- 
ords of this incident in the history of Virginia. 

The impelling reason in offering this sketch, is the hope that 
it may attract the attention of any Antiquarian who can add 
to the meager details here presented. 

No mention has been found of Acadians in Virginia, in any 
Encyclopedia or popular history. 

Research has failed to find any mention of the incident in 
the newspapers of the period, found available for consultation, 
in Washington, New York, or Virginia. 

The order books of the Colonial Courts, consulted, are bar- 
ren of data on this incident. 

Hampton, Virginia, was burned by the British during the 
War of 1812, and again by the Confederate Army in 1861. 

All of the records in Richmond, Norfolk, Portsmouth, and 
Williamsburg, Virginia, may not have escaped the flames of 
the Revolutionary War. Perhaps the missing numbers of 
“The Virginia Gazette” of 1755 and 1756, may yet be found. 
Quite fortunately, the remembered reference to the arrival of 
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the ships from Acadia has been found in “Kecoughtan Old and 
New, or Three Hundred Years of Elizabeth City Parish.’ 

Justin Winsor* and Francis Parkman‘ confirm the expulsion 
from Acadia of the Neutral French, but it is to be noted that 
Parkman does not give the dates of sailings, or the destinations 
of the vessels. Winsor states that one thousand were to be 
transported to Virginia. He does not mention the names of 
the ships, or the ports in Virginia; nor the number who sur- 
vived the voyages; or give any account of the names, ages, 
sexes, or the final fate of the Acadians sent to Virginia. 

It is stated by a critic that Francis Parkman strove to excuse 
the treatment of the French, by Governor Lawrence of Nova 
Scotia ; and that Parkman criticised Longfellow’s poem “Evan- 
geline” as overdrawn and sentimental. It is also alleged that 
Canadian records of the expulsion of the Acadians have been 
mutilated and its true history has been suppressed. 

The following were some of the names of the convoys of the 
“Slave Ships”. 

“The convoys of the fleet were: The Nightingale, Captain 
Diggs; the Snow (Halifax), Captain Tagert; the armed 
Schooner, Warron, Captain Adams, with the following trans- 
ports :— 

Corvette Ranger, Captain Piercey, Corvette Dolphin, Cap- 
tain Farnum, Schooner Neptune, Captain Davis, Schooner 
Three Friends, Captain Carlisle, Corvette Sun Flower, Cap- 
tain Donnell, Corvette Hannah, Captain Adams, Schooner 
Leopard, Captain Church, Corvetts: Molly & Sarah, Captain 
Haslum, Mary, Captain Denny, Prosperous, Captain Bragdon, 
Endeavor, Captain Stone, Industry, Captain Goodwin, : 
Captain Puddington.” 

The destination of these ships have not been secured. 

Longfellow’s graphic description of the horrors of the evic- 
tion, the cruelties inflicted upon the Acadians, and their terror 
of the separation from their families, are apparently justified 
by the following extracts from the orders of Governor Law- 
rence, of Nova Scotia. 
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a and “Upon the arrival of the Transports, as many of the inhabi- 
22 - nee 
tants as can be collected, particularly the heads of families and 
ilsion young men, are to be shipped on board of them at the rate of 
| that two to @ ton.” 
tions “To use every method to distress them as much as can be.” 
to be “You must proceed,” he continues, “by the most rigorous 
2s of measures possible, not only in compelling them to embark, 
sur- but in depriving those who shall escape of all means of shelter, 
ages, or support by burning their houses and destroying everything 
that may afford them the means of subsistence in the country.” 
And to Murray he writes: “If these people behave amiss, 
ccuse ; ; ‘ : 
Sins they should be punished at your discretion ; and if any attempt 
| to molest the troops, you should take an eye for an eye, and a 
— tooth for a tooth; and, in short, a life for a life, from the 
that nearest neighbor where the mischief should be performed.” 
been The order was clear, to seize men and ship them off first, 
the women and children afterwards, to different destinations, 
| the far distant from each other. 
“Sailing orders and instructions to Samuel Barron, master 
tain of the Transport Sloop Providence.” 
med Halifax, 3rd October, 1755. 
ans- “Sir: 
You are to receive on board your sloop from George Island, 
“ap- a number of French Inhabitants, a list (not found) whereof 
yner you will receive from the commanding officer there, and you 
"ap- are to proceed therewith to the Province of North Carolina, 
yner ete... et., 
tain Lawrence” 
lon, “You will,” says Winslow, “allow five pounds of flour and 
— one pound of pork for seven days to each person. You will 
have from Boston, vessels to transport one thousand persons, 
reckoning two persons to a ton.” 
vo “Destination of the vessels appointed to rendezvous in the 
nad Basin of Mines.” 
iol “To be sent to North Carolina, such a number as will trans- 
oe port five hundred persons thereabout.” 


“To be sent to Virginia, such number as will transport one 
thousand persons.” 
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“To Maryland, such a number as will transport five hundred 
persons, or in proportion, if the number should exceed two 
thousand persons.” 


Bancroft has noted: 

“I know not if the annals of the human race keep the rec- 
ords of sorrows so wantonly inflicted, so bitter and so peren- 
nial, as fell upon the French inhabitants of Acadia.” 

“France remembered the descendants of her sons in the hour 
of their affliction, and asked they might have time to remove 
them from the Peninsula with their effects, leaving their lands 
to the English.” 

“But the answer of the British minister claimed them as 
useful subjects, and refused them the liberty of transmigration.” 


“The next day the unhappy men, foreseeing the sorrows 
that menaced them, offered to swear allegiance unconditionally.” 

“But then they were told that by a change in a British Stat- 
ute, persons who have once refused the oaths cannot be after- 
wards permitted to take them, but are to be considered as 
Popish Recusants, and as such then were imprisoned.” 

“Governor Lawrence stated, ‘By-laws of England, all Roman 
Catholics are restrained from having arms, and are subject to 


999 


penalties if arms are found in their houses’. 


“The Lords of Trade, more merciless than the savages, and 
than the wilderness in winter, ‘wished that every one of the 
Acadians should be driven out’.” 

It is alleged that Governor Lawrence crowded the Acadians 
into small sailing ships at the rate of “two to the ton” so as 
to use some of those Chartered for the shipment of the cattle 
taken from the farms of the evicted Acadians. 

The following, extracted from The Journals of the House 
of Burgesses of Virginia,®5 and from Hening’s Statutes at 
Large,* contain all of the information, obtained from them 
concerning the interment of, and the expulsion from the Col- 
ony of the Acadians deported from Acadia to Virginia. 

It is important to note that Governor Lawrence sent the ex- 
iles without previous notice to, or permission from, the British 
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Colonies, upon whom the burden of their welfare was imposed. 

There is no record of the names of the ships reaching Vir- 
ginia, nor of the names, age, sex, or the number of the Acad- 
ians who arrived, or those who survived their term of den- 
tition in Virginia. 

The sailing dates from Nova Scotia indicate that the Acad- 
ians were forced into the ships in the autumn of 1755. The 
first mention of the arrival of two sloops, and four more daily 
expected, with Neutrals from Nova Scotia, is fixed, by the 
statement in the Dinwiddie Papers,’ as of November 15, 1755. 

That, the Acadian victims, crushed into small sailing ships, at 
the ratio of “two persons to a ton” and allowed a daily ration 
of five sevenths of one pound of flour, and one seventh of a 
pound of pork for each person, were sacrificed by the merciless 
greed and inhuman brutality of Governor Lawrence, may be 
realized when one recalls that some of the new steamers pro- 
vide over thirty-five tonsof space to each passenger. 


Letter, Governor Dinwiddie to Sir Thomas Robinson, Nov. 
15th, 1755. 

... “P. S—November 17th. Sir: Since writing the above 
I have, last Night, an Express from Hampton, to acquaint me 
of the arrival of two sloops and four more daily expected, 
with Neutrals from Nova Scotia. It is very disagreeable to 
the ‘People to have imported, to rest among us, a number of 
French people, when many of your nation joined with Indians 
are now murdering and scalping our frontier Settlers. I shall 
call and consult the Council what is to be done with them. I 
must further inform you, your Admiral Boscawen, on my 
Letter to him, has sent 500 bls. of Powder and 400 small 
Arms—a very seasonable and agreeable supply, as our maga- 
zine was quite empty, and in great want for the new Levies. 
I always am, 

Honorable Sir, Your most obedient 
Honorable Servant.” 


Dinwiddie, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, reported to the 
Earl of Halifax “the great difficulty with the Council to per- 
suade them to receive them, and carried it only by one vote.”® 
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“However, we have received them and maintain them for some 
time from ‘Revenue of 25.” 

Governor Dinwiddie to the Earl of Halifax. 

“We have lately had 1,140 French Neutrals sent here from 
Nova Scotia, which has occasioned a general discontent among 
the people, as we had no Roman Catholics here before, and 
they are very great Bigots. I had very great difficulty with 
the council to persuade them to receive them, and carried it 
only by one voice. I argued they were sent from Nova Scotia 
to weaken the enemy on our Eastermost Frontier; yet they 
lived on H. M’y’s Land; they refused swearing allegiance to 
him, and yet I conceived it was for the safety and protection 
of all our colonies. They argued that no governor had a right 
to send such numbers to another colony, without your consent 
to receive them. Indeed, I complied to Governor Lawrence, 
yet he should have given me previous notice, yet they might 
be provided for by the Legislature. However, we have re- 
ceived them and maintain them for some time from Revenue 
of 2s” H’h’d, till the Assembly meets, which will be next 
month; but I fear I shall not be able to prevail with them to 
do what I think absolutely necessary, for the Clamour against 
them is general over all the Country, and I would gladly hope 
they should be sent Home at the Country’s charge, for they 
are full of resentment against the French for the barbarous 
Murders and Robberies committed on our frontiers to the 
Westward.” 

The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, Vol. 2, page 396. 

“The party y’t went against the Shawnessee, took three 
French Men in your way to Fort Du Queene. They prove to 
be Neutrals y’t they were sent to So. Caro. Those sent here 
behave ill and have had frequent Cabals with our Negroes. 
The Legislature have determined to pay y’r passage to Britain 
y’t we may be rid of these intestine enemies.” 

The above from Governor Dinwiddie to Major Lewis. 

Governor Dinwiddie to Governor Glen, June 12th, 1756. 

“Sir: I received your letter of the 2nd current. Governor 
Lawrence sent to this Government 1,100 Acadians under the 
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name of French Neutrals; I prevailed on the council to receive 
them and maintain them till the Assembly met, at a very great 
Charge.? The Assembly would by no means agree to their re- 
maining here, but addressed me that they should immediately 
be shipped for Great Britain and they would pay the expense 
of transporting them. As there is not fund for maintaining 
them there, I was under a necessity to comply with their re- 
solve. Vessels are accordingly hired and most of them shipped 
off at the expense of 5,000 Ibs. to the Country. Upon your 
seriously considering the above, I hope you will think it is 
right that I refuse receiving those 50 you have sent me here. 
They are gone to the Northward.” 

On May 24, 1756, Dinwiddie wrote to the Secretary of State 
“A committee of the House of Burgesses have hired Vessels to 
transport them to Britain, and this comes by the Virginia Packet 
for Bristol. Captain Philip Ball, with 299 of these people on 
board the ship must remain there till you are pleased to direct 
what is to be done with them. I hope this step will meet with 
your approbation, as I could not shun consenting thereto from 
the General Clamour of the whole Country; and as they are 
transported at the Charge of the Colony, I hope it will appear 
more eligible than their remaining here, as it’s more than prob- 
ably they would have found means to have joined the French 
on the Ohio.” 

A letter (endorsed, Whitehall, June 17, 1756) reads: “To 
the Right Honorable Henry Fox, one of His Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretarys of state: 

Sir: 

Having received a letter from Messrs. Hidderdale, Harmes 
& Farrell, Merchants at Bristol, dated the 14th instant, ac- 
quainting us that they have received advice from Virginia that 
a ship belonging to them is chartered by the Assembly to bring 
over three hundred (300) of the French that had been trans- 
ported to that Colony, from Nova Scotia, and that the said 
ship is daily expected; we think it our duty immediately to 
transmit the enclosed copy of the said letter, to the end that 
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such orders as shall be judged proper may be given for the 
disposal of these people upon their arrival. 


We are, 
Sir 
Your Most obedient and most humble servants, 
Dunk Halifax 
James Oswald 
J. Talbot 
W. G. Hamilton 


The ship expected at Bristol as reported by the merchants 
there, under date of June 17th, 1756, is assumed to be the 
“Packet for Bristol, Captain Philip Ball”, stated by Governor 
Dinwiddie to have been “hired by a Committee of the House 
of Burgesses.” On June 18th, 1756 (Whitehall), a note ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of State to the Lords of Trade states, 
that the Lords of Admiralty have orders to direct the Com- 
missioner of seasick and hurt seamen to secure and maintain 
the said three hundred Frenchmen and all of such Negroes 
that shall be sent to England from North America, in the ports 
where they land. As Governor Dinwiddie had no authority to 
deport the Acadians to England, he fell under the displeasure 
of the Crown for his action in the matter. 

Under great obligations to Doctor J. F. Jameson, Chief, 
Division of Manuscripts, of the Library of Congress, the fol- 
lowing is presented in confirmation. 


“Emile Lauvriere, the principal French writer on the depor- 
tation of the Acadians, in this “Tragedie d’un People”, 1, 111, 
says (translated) that “the Governor of Virginia writes on 
Feb. 21, 1756, that 1,140 neutrals have been sent to us from 
Nova Scotia which caused much embarrassment to the people. 
The Council and I have given orders that provision may be 
made for their needs, but it appears to me very doubtful 
whether the legislature will take measures respecting them. I 
have cause to complain of the conduct of Governor Lawrence, 
who should have warned us of the arrival of these people, so 
that we might have made arrangements on the subject. In fact, 
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the rich aristocratic colonists of that province unanimously re- 
fused to entertain these miserable human cattle on no account, 
as they thought, already decimated by sickness. He sent them 
back to England, which annoyed the Lords of Trade. They 
wrote to Lawrence ‘though you have informed us that the 
provinces have received the Acadians, we must tell you that 
several hundreds have been transported hither from Virginia 
and some from South Carolina.’ Lauvriere goes on to say 
that there is no knowing how many succeeded in reaching 
England.” 

“March 31, 1756, Governor Dinwiddie sends a message to 
the House of Burgesses, saying that he has no orders for 
transporting these Arcadians to Britain, but ‘as you are de- 
sirous that they may be immediately shipped to Britain,’ he 
asks the Burgesses to make proper arrangements.” 


May 10, 1756, Dinwiddie writes to the Secretary of State: 


“Last Fall a number of French Neutrals were imported here 
from Nova Scotia, and I prevailed on the Council to receive 
them and maintain them till the Assembly met; I then, in my 
speech, recommended them to the House of Burgesses, to vote 
an Allowance for them and to disperse them to the different 
Counties in this Dominion; but they were entirely averse to 
their remaining any longer here which you may observe by their 
Resolve and Address to me here enclosed; they behaved here 
mutinously and were tampering with the Negro Slaves, which 
together with the Invasion of the French and Indians on our 
Frontiers, made our people extremely uneasy, and as they 
would not vote any Allowance for their maintenance, I was 
brought to a necessity of assenting to their being transported 
to Britain at the Charge of this Colony ; in consequence there- 
of, A Committee of the House of Burgesses have hired ves- 
sels to transport them to Britain, and this comes by the Virginia 
Packet for Bristol, Captain Philip Ball, with 299 of these peo- 
ple on board; the ship must remain there till you are pleased 
to direct what is to be done with them; I hope this step will 
meet with your approbation, as I could not shun, consenting 
thereto from the General Clamour of the whole Country; and 
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as they are transported at the charge of the Colony, I hope 
it will appear more eligible than their remaining here, as it’s 
more than probably they would have found means to have 
joined the French on the Ohio.” 

May 24, 1756, Governor Dinwiddie writes to the same: 


“IT wrote you by some vessels that carried Neutral French 
from this for Britain the 10th inst., to which I beg to be re- 
ferred. Since that, Governor Glen of South Carolina, sent a 
ship with fifty of those people to be landed here; I ordered the 
Master to carry them back again, for our people are much 
alarmed and in great confusion in having any of them amongst 
us ; the above Master tells me, there are three hundred of them 
from Georgia coasting the Shore in Canoes, they certainly will 
land at proper places, rob, and I fear, murder the unguarded 
and unwary people, and probably in Time reach Nova Scotia, 
and be of great Prejudice to the Colony ; therefore, I hope our 
sending them to Britain, to be sent to France, will be more 
justifiable, as they will be then out of the way.” 


June 18, 1756, Whitehall, a note addressed by the Secretary 
of State of the Lords of Trade states that the Lords of Ad- 
miralty have orders to direct the Commissioner and Sick and 
Hurt seamen to secure and maintain the said three hundred 
Frenchmen and all of such Negroes that shall be sent to Eng- 
land from North America, in the ports where they land. 


Nov. 9, 1756, Governor Dinwiddie to Rt. Hon. Henry Fox: 
It gives me very great concern to be under his Majesty’s dis- 
pleasure, and disapprobation of sending the Neuter French 
(that were sent here from Nova Scotia) to Great Britain; it 
was what I could by no means evade, they refused taking the 
Oaths to his Majesty, I had them maintained for four months ; 
the Assembly addressed me to clear the Country of them as 
they were biggotted Papists; they were afraid of their cor- 
rupting their Negroe Slaves; and they had once concerted to 
run away with a sloop from Hampton, which obliged me to 
have a guard over them for two months; there were Addresses 
from many of the Counties praying that the Country should 
be cleared of them; and some proposed giving them vessels to 
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go where they would agreeable to the conduct of the Southern 
Colonies; I dreaded that such a Step would defeat the de- 
sign of the Governor, etc. of Nova Scotia, in dispersing them. 
I. therefore, under the uneasiness of the people, and to pre- 
vent any further Clamour, agreed to their being sent to Eng- 
land, at the Charge of this Country, which I hope you will 
think more eligible, than to give them their Liberty to go where 
they pleased, which was done in Carolina and Georgia, and I 
fear many of them are returned to Nova Scotia. As this is the 
true state of the Offair, I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
do me honor to lay the whole before his Majesty, in hopes of 
meeting with his Approbation thereon, as really it was not in 
my Power to quell the General Disturbance and Clamour of 
the People, in any other Manner.” 

It has been asserted by Rambeau that between the years 
1755 and 1763, of the 18,000 Acadians who lived on the penin- 
sula, the isthmus of Shedias, Prince Edward Island and Cape 
Britton, 14,000 were deported by the British. If this allegation 
is true, the deportations continued, after the death of Law- 
rence in 1760, until the Peace of Paris signed in 1763, ended 
the Seven Years War, between England and France. 

Three months later, the Lords of Trade, naming Judge Bel- 
cher, to succeed Lawrence, wrote to him as follows: 

“It has been represented to us, that Governor Lawrence had 
encouraged and protected the disorderly part of the military 
under his government, in several outrages on the property; 
persons, and even the lives of the inhabitants; sometimes, by 
assuming illegal powers, and at others by abusing those which 
were lawfully vested in him for better purposes; by frequently 
interrupting the free courage of justice, in discharging while 
under prosecution, and in enlarging after conviction, soldiers, 
and officers, guilty of destroying fences, violent assaults, and 
many other greater enormities. 

“Several very heavy charges have like-wise been made against 
Governor Lawrence with respect to contracts which were en- 
tered into, both on account of the provisions distributed to the 
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weak settlements of the colony, and the vessels, which have so 
long been kept upon the establishment for the service of the 
Province. 
(Signed) 
“Dunk Halifax”, 
“W. S. Hamilton”, 
“W. Sloper”. 


No other accounts of the sailings from Virginia to England, 
giving dates, number of Acadians or of their arrivals in Eng- 
land have been found in the Dinwiddie papers, or in the Pub- 
lic Record Office in London. 

No definite information appears in history of the numbers 
who survived the voyages, or the horrors of interment in Liver- 
pool, Southampton, Penryn, and Bristol, but allusions are 
frequently found of the terrific mortality caused by Camp 
Fever and Small Pox during these seven tragic years. 

After the peace of Paris, 1763, some of the Acadian sur- 
vivors established a small colony on Belle Ile en Mer, off the 
Coast of Brittany, still inhabited by their descendants. 

There is firm foundation for Longfellow’s pathetic romance 
of the search of Evangeline for her lover Gabriel. 

Thousands of the unhappy victims of the tragedies of that 
remorseless war were separated from their loved ones by con- 
tinents and seas. 





NOTES 


1 The Honorable, Edwin S. Broussard United States Senator, state 
of Louisiana, has written as follows: 

“I note that you are anxious to know how those of the Acadians 
who went to Louisiana got there. After reading a number of his- 
tories on the subject, I think it is a fact about which all authors are 
agreed that the Acadians were scattered practically throughout the 
world. Some of those who were considered leaders among them and 
had limited means travelled from one country to the other, trying 
to reassemble the scattered members of each family. After a period 
of ten years, they managed to group together a contingent of over 
three hundred at San Domingo who were carried at one time to 
Louisiana after arrangements had been made with the French Gov- 
ernment to grant them lands in Southwest Louisiana, where their 
descendants are still to be found in great numbers. 

After these first settlers were established in Louisiana, others came 
from practically every part of the Atlantic Coast and from Canada to 
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Louisiana, seeking the lost members of their families, and remained 
thereo” 

2“In the winter of 1755-’56, the beginning of Mr. Warrington’s 
rectorate there was anchored in Hampton Roads a fleet of five vessels 
bearing, as unwilling passengers, 1,140 Acadians, or neutral French, 
who had been forcibly taken from their homes in Nova Scotia with 
the intention of settling them in various English colonies. These were 


,” 


a part of the Acadians immortalized in Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline’. 


“Governor Dinwiddie’s Council, after investigation, directed that 
one of the vessels be sent to Richmond, that the prisoners on board 
of two be landed at Hampton, and that the other two be sent to 
Norflk. All were to be provided with houses and rations. Thus it is 
probable that Hampton furnished shelter for a considerable number 
of these exiled people for five or six months. Great objection was 
made to the admission of these Roman Catholics to the Protestant 
colony of Virginia, and in April or May 1756, on the petition of the 
House of Burgesses, all were sent to England at the expense of the 
colony.” 

3 Winsor, Justin: Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. 
5, pages 415-416. 

“In the mean time, in 1755, occurred the most memorable and tragic 
event in the whole history of Nova Scotia. Though England and 
France were nominally at peace frequent collisions took place be- 
tween their adherents in Nova Scotia and elsewhere in America... 


For more than a generation the French inhabitants had refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to the king of England, except in a 
qualified form. Upon their renewed refusal, in July 1755, it was de- 
termined to take immediate steps for their removal, in accordance 
with a previous decision, to send all the French inhabitants out of the 
provinces, if they refused to take the oath” and at a meeting of the 
provincial council of Nova Scotia, held July 28th, after mature con- 
sideration, it was unanimously agreed that, to prevent as much as 
possible their attempting to return and molest the settlers that may 
be set down on their lands, it would be most proper to send them to 
be distributed amongst the several colonies on the continent, and 
that a sufficient number of vessels should be hired with all possible 
expedition for that purpose. “Accordingly orders were sent to Bos- 
ton to charter the required number of transports; and on the llth 
of August, Gov. Lawrence forwarded Major John Handfield, a Nova 
Scotia Officer, commanding at Annapolis, to ship off the French in- 
habitants in their respective neighborhoods; As the crops were not 
yet harvested, and there was delay in the arrival of the transports, 
the orders could not be executed until the autumn. At that time 
they were carried out with a sternness and disregard of the rights 
of humanity for which there can be no justification or excuse. On the 
same day on which the instructions were issued to Winslow and 
Handfield, Governor Lawrence wrote a circular letter to the other 
English governments in America, expressing the opinion that there 
was not the least reason to doubt of their concurrence, and his hope 
that they would receive the inhabitants not sent “and dispose of 
them in such manner as may best answer our design in preventing 
their reunion.” According to the official instructions five hundred 
persons were to be transported to North Carolina, one thousand to 
Virginia, five hundred to Maryland, three hundred to Philadelphia, 
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two hundred to New York, three hundred to Connecticut, and two 
hundred to Boston. 

Shortly afterward the first prisoners were embarked; but great 
delay occurred in shipping them off, mainly on account of the failure 
of the contractor to arrive with provisions at the expected time, and it 
was not until November or December that the last were shipped. The 
whole number sent away this time was about four aeeiant 

4 Parkman, Francis: The conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War 
after the conquest of Canada. Vol. 1. Page 114. 

“The three remaining expeditions which the British ministry had 
planned for that year’s campaign were attended with various results. 
Acadia was quickly reduced by the forces of Colonel Monkton; but 
the glories of this easy victory were tarnished by an act of cruelty. 
Seven thousand of the unfortunate people, refusing to take the pre- 
scribed oath of allegiance, were seized by the conquerors, torn from 
their homes, placed on shipboard like cargoes of negro slaves, and trans- 
ported to the British provinces.” 

5 From Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1755, 
1756-1758. Page XXVI, Assembly of 1756-1758; First Session. The 
general alarm is also seen in the passage of an act for disarming the 
Papists and reputed Papists refusing to take the oaths of Government. 
This act had been introduced even before the acute state of alarm had 
been reached which followed the reception of the letters from the front. 
Provision had alrady been made in the very first act passed by the 
General Assembly, and duly signed by the Governor on the 15th of 
April, for the transportation to England of those of the Acadians (about 
one thousand in number) who on the eviction as a military necessity 
of that unhappy people from their former home in Nova Scotia had 
been sent to Virginia. The House determined, as was the whole As- 
sembly, that the number of people in Virginia who on account of race 
or religion might under any circumstances give countenance to the enemy 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

Message from the Governor: Page 337, Thursday, Mar. 25, 1755- 
1756. After you have seriously considered and determined on the above 
affairs recommended to you, I desire to engage your attention and re- 
gard to a number of people, upwards of eleven hundred, who have lately 
been sent here from Nova Scotia, under the name of French Neutrals: 
Governor Lawrence acquaints me, that his Majesty’s Council assisted 
by Admiral Boscawen and Mostyn, advised him, as the most for his 
Majesty’s Service, to divide these people among these different colonies ; 
I shall cause to be laid before you Governor Lawrence’s Letter, and the 
different Receipts for these People when landed. 


Page 351, March 3lst, 1756. 

A written Message from the Governor was delivered... . 
Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Burgesses, 

“T received your Address and Resolve, in regard to the French Neu- 
trals. I must observe these People were divided among all the Colonies, 
from the Resolution of the Countil of Nova-Scotia, assisted by Admirals 
Boscawen and Mostyn. I have great reason to apprehend that Reso- 
lution was agreeable to their instructions from his Majesty, and I have 
no Orders for transporting them for Britain; but as you are desirous 
that they may be immediately shipped to Britain, and think their re- 
maining here, will be attended with Danger to this Government, I am 
willing to comply with your Request; and, therefore, desire you will 
appoint proper Persons to make Provision for their Subsistence, from 
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this time till their Embarkation, and that those Gentlemen may agree 
for proper Vessels to transport them, agreeably to the Resolve of your 
House. I send you herewith Governor Lawrence’s Letter, and the Re- 
ceipts for the Neutrals when landed here.” 

And the said Written message was read... . 

Ordered, That the said written Message and Governor Lawrence’s 
letter, be referred to the Consideration of the Committee of the whole 
House, to whom the Governor’s Speech is committed. 

Page 353—Thursday, April Ist, 1756. 

Mr. Charles Carter, presented to the House, according to Order, a 
Bill to enable certain Persons to contract for the Transportation of the 
Neutral French to Great Britain; and the same was read the first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time. 


Page 356, Monday, April 5th, 1756. 
A Bill to enable certain Persons to contract for the Transportation 


of the Neutral French to Great Britain, was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed to a Committee of the whole House. 

Resolved, that this House will resolve itself into a committee upon 
the said Bill tomorrow. 

And then the House adjourned till Tomorrow morning Eleven o'clock. 

Page 357, Tuesday, April 6th, 1756. 

The order of the Day being read, for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee upon the Bill, to Enable certain persons to contract 
for the transportation of the neutral French to Great Britain. 

Resolved, that This House, will resolve itself into a Committee upon 
the said tomorrow. 

And then the House adjourned till Tomorrow morning Eleven o’clock. 

Page 358, Wednesday, April 7th, 1756. 

The House resolved itself into a committee upon the Bill, To enable 
certain persons to contract for the transportation of the Neutral French 
to Great Britain, and after some time spent therein, Mr. Speaker re- 
sumed the Chair, and Mr. Charles Carter reported, that the Committee 
had had the said Bill under their consideration, and had made several 
Amendments thereto, which they had directed him to report to the 
House; and he read the same in his Place, and then delivered them in at 
= Table, where they were again twice read and agreed to by the 

ouse. 

Page 363, Friday, Aprii 9th, 1756. 

An ingrossed Bill intituled, An Act to enable certain Persons, to 
contract for the Transportation of the Neutral French to Great Britain, 
was read a Third Time, and the Blanks therein filled up, 

Resolved, That the Bill do pass, 

Ordered, That Mr. Charles Carter, do carry the said Bill to the Coun- 
cil for their concurrence, 

Upon a Motion Made, 

Ordered, That there be a call of the House, tomorrow. 

A Message from the Council by Mr. Walthoe, 

That they had agreed to the Bill intituled ... . 

An Act to enable certain Persons to contract for the Transportation 
of the Neutral French to Great Britain, without any amendments. 

Page 370, Thursday, April 15th, 1756. 

Upon a Motion Made, 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Governor, to acquaint him 
that a Bill has passed the Council and this House, intituled, An Act 
to enable certain persons to contract for the Transportation of the 
Neutral French to Great Britain; and that this House desire his honor 
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would be pleased to give his Assent to the said Bill, that it may be 
immediately put in Execution, and that Mr. Landon Carter do wait on 
him with the Said message. 

The Order of the Day being read, for the House to resolve itself into 
the better Protection of the Inhabitants on the Frontiers of this Colony; 

Resolved, That this House will again resolve itself into a Committee 
upon the said Bill on Saturday next. 

Upon a Motion made 

Ordered That there be a Call of the House on Monday next... . 

A Message from the Governor by Mr. Walthoe 
Mr. Speaker 

The Governor commands the immediate Attendance of your House 
in the Council Chamber, and that you bring with you the Bill, to en- 
able certain persons to contract for the Transportation of the Neutral 
French to Great Britain, to which he is ready to give his Assent. 

Mr. Speaker with the House went up accordingly, and the Governor 
was pleased to give his assent to the said Bill. 

And then the House adjourned till Saturday next, Eleven o'clock. 


6 Hening, Wm. Waller: The Statutes at large; being a collection 
of all laws of Virginia. Vol. 7, page 39-40. March, 1756. 

An Act to enable certain persons to contract for the Transportation 
of the Neutral French to Great Britain. 


1. WHEREAS a large number of people called neutral French, have 
lately been sent into this colony, from Nova Scotia, and it is apprehended 
their continuance here will greatly endanger the peace and safety of the 
colony; Be it therefore enacted, by the Lieutenant-Governor, Council 
and Burgesses, of this present General Assembly, and it is hereby 
enacted, by the authority of the same, That Peyton Randolph, esquire, 
Richard Bland, John Chiswell, Benjamin Waller, James Power, Archi- 
bald Cary, Robert Carter Nicholas, Dudley Digges, and Bernard Moore, 
gentlemen, or any five of them be, and they are hereby impowered and 
required to contract with any person, or persons, willing to transport 
the said Neutral French to Great Britain, and to agree on such prices, 
terms ,and condition, as they, or any five of them shall judge reasonable 
for that purpose. 

2. And it be further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, That the 
treasurer of this colony be, and he is hereby impowered and required 
to warrant from the governor or commander in chief, to pay and dis- 
charge all such sums of money, as the said Peyton Randolph, Richard 
Bland, John Chiswell, Benjamin Waller, James Power, Archibald Cary, 
Robert Carter Nicholas, Dudley Digges, and Bernard Moore, or any 
five of them, shall contract for, for the purpose aforesaid, in treasury 
notes, to be issued or emitted pursuant to an act of Assembly passed 
in the twenty-ninth year of the reign of his present majesty, intituled, 
An Act for raising the sum of forty thousand pounds to the protection 
of his majesty’s subjects on the frontiers of this colony. 


7™“At a Council held November 13, 1755. 
Present: 
The Governor, John Blair, Philip Grymes, Philip Ludwell, Esq., 
Mr. Commissary, William Byrd, Esq. 
His Honour communicated to the Board a letter from the Gov- 


ernor of Nova Scotia dated from Halifax the llth of August, sig- 
nifying that by advice of His Majesty’s Council it is judged a neces- 
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ay be sary and the practicable measure, to rid themselves of the neutral 
ait on French there, to divide them among the Colonies, where they may be 

of some use, and possibly in time become faithful subjects. With a 
f into Letter from Mr. Balfour at Hampton, advising of the arrival of two 
ony ; vessels with about 390 of the said French, and that four sail more 
nittee are hourly expected, who, it is presumed, will bring upwards of six 


hundred more. 

Upon which the Governor desiring the opinion and advice of the 
Board, in what manner it would be most advisable to dispose of and 
divide them through the several counties, and how they could defer 
the consideration of so important an incident till a fuller Council 
could be assembled. Whereupon, the Governor acquainted them he 





f . 
4 would order the Council to be summoned to meet on Thursday next 
utral to deliberate upon and determine and affair of such great conse- 
quence to this Country. 
‘nor Copy—Teste : 
N. Walthoe, Cl. Con. 

>k. At a Council held November 20th, 1755. 
tion Present : 

: The Governor, John Blair, Philip Grymes, Peter Randolph, Philip 
ition Ludwell, Esq., Mr. Commissary, William Byrd, Esq. 

The Letter from Governor Lawrence was again read with an ac- 
lave count of the number of French Neutrals now arrived in Hampton 
ided Road from the Bay of Fundy, which was produced by his Honour, 
the who desired the Council maturely to deliberate on this momentous 
ncil affair, and advise him what measures it would be most prudent for 
eby him to pursue. Upon which it was the advice of the Council that his 
ure, Honor would be pleased to postpone the determination of this affair, 
chi- till some proper persons were sent down to Enquire particularly into 
ore, the number of Families thes people consisted of, and into their cir- 
and cumstances, also to learn whether they were willing to take the oath 
ort of Allegiance to his Majesty without any Reservation, would con- 
ces, form themselves to the laws of this Country, and not transgress the 
ible limits assigned them without the Governor’s permission. 

Whereupon it was proposed to Philip Ludwell, Esq., and the Com- 
the missary to visit these French, to make such inquiry and put such Pro- 
- posals to them, who readily accepted thereof. 
ae Copy—Teste : 
ry, N. Walthoe, Cl. Con.” 
nf “At a Council held November 22nd, 1755. 

" Present : 
on The Governor, John Blair, Thomas Nelson, Philip Grymes, Peter 
Randolph, Philip Ludwell, Mr. Commissary, William Byrd, Esq. 
Philip Ludwell, Esq. reported that he, with Mr. Commissary ap- 
pointed to visit the vessels arrived from Nova Scotia with the Neu- 
tral French had been on board of four sloops and one schooner and 
inquired particularly into the number and circumstances of the Neu- 
1+ tral French ,and on account whereof he presented at the Board; with 
a Paper signed by the said French importing their submission and 
v~ adherence to His Majesty and promising fidelity to him. Whereupon 
z- it was the opinion and advice of the Board that the said People be 
3- landed and disposed of and subsisted as follows, viz: That one of the 
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said vessels be ordered to Richmond at the Falls of the James River, 
that the French on board two be sent to Norfolk. That Mr. Balfour 
at Hampton and Mr. Stewart at Norfolk be appointed and directed 
to provide House for them; that they be allowed 4 Ib. of flour and 2 
lb. of beef, or pork per week, eachperson, that the said Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Stewart be ordered to supply them regularly with that Allow- 
ance and to see that they behave themselves in an orderly manner. 


Copy—Teste : 
N. Walthoe, Cl. Con.” 
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LETTERS FROM LAWRENCE BUTLER, OF 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA, TO 
MRS. ANNA F. CRADOCK, CUMLEY 
HOUSE, NEAR HARBOROUGH, 
LEICESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND 





We are indebted to Mr. Fairfax Harrison for photostat 
copies of eleven letters recently acquired by the Library of 
Congress. 

Captain, afterwards Major Lawrence Butler, of Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, was 1st Lieutenant 15th Virginia; 2nd 
December, 1776; Captain Lieutenant, 18 March 1777, regi- 
ment designated 11th Virginia, 14th September 1778; Captain 
14th May 1779; taken prisoner at Charleston, 12th May 1780; 
exchanged July 1781; transferred to 4th Virginia 12th Feb- 
ruary 1781 and served to the close of the war; was commis- 
sioned Major in the new army, 8th Infantry, 24th April 1799; 
honorably discharged 15th June 1800. 

There were in Westmoreland County at least two, and pos- 
sibly more, entirely unrelated families of Butler. Mr. Har- 
rison has kindly prepared a “tentative” tracing of Lawrence 
Butler’s family. It is hardly necessary to add to such authority 
the statement that the line given seems also to this annotator 


to be correct. 


The pedigree as prepared by Mr. Harrison follows: 


nae ane 


+ ore 
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“BUTLER OF COPLE PARISH IN WESTMORELAND 
BASED ON WESTMORELAND WILLS 





Caleb (-1709) [These Butlers were quite a different breed 
of cats fromthe Butlers of Irish Neck whose 
Will wills are extant. ] 
Christopher (-1729) Lawrence (-1733) 
1698 named in will of L. Washington as 
Will godson 


1729 named in will of Christopher. 
1733 his own will names son L. & nephews. 





Nathaniel Lawrence (-1777) Lawrence 
William 1744 exr. D. McCarty. 

Joseph 1751 added to Westmoreland 

Caleb Commission. 


[pro. m.a Beckwith, though 
the name suggests a Faun- 





tleroy. ] 
Christopher (-1798) Lawrence (-1811) 
Will 1807 living in Frederick when 
he made affidavit of 7 years’ 
John service in Continental army 
Griffin (Burgess, i, 195). 
Joyce : 1811 will in Frederick. Ty- 
Sarah (-1785 will) ler’s Quar., xiii, 272. [u. s. 
Elizabeth p. and leaves his property 
Jane to the Beckwiths.]” 


It seems possible that Mr. Cradock, of Cumley House, was 
related to the Butlers or that there had previously been an in- 
timacy between the two families. Caleb Butler, in his will dated 
Feb. 16, 1708-09, names, among others, his son-in-law, James 
Vaulx, and Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Richard Cradock. An 
inventory of the estate of Capt. Richard Cradock, deceased, 
was presented by Mrs. Elizabeth Porten, June 6, 1713. Mary, 
wife of Rev. John Bagge, in her will dated Feb. 2, 1712, men- 
tions her late husband, Caleb Butler, and names her son, Rob- 
ert Vaux, and her daughter, Elizabeth Porten; James Vaux 
in his will dated Oct. 16, 1710, names “my brother and sister, 
Richard and Elizabeth Cradock,” and to his “sister Jane Butler 
the silver hilted sword of my father Butler.” Daniel Porten, 
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in his will dated Oct. 31, 1714, gives his son, Cradock Porten, 
land in Norfolk and Princess Anne Counties; and William 
Butler, in his will, dated June 8, 1734, names his son, Cradock 
Butler. There was evidently much remarrying of widows and 
widowers. It looks as if Elizabeth, daughter of Caleb Butler, 
married Vaux, Cradock and Porten. The puzzle, however, is 
made more difficult by the fact that Caleb Butler in his will, 
Feb. 16, 1708-9, names his sons-in-law (stepson?) Robert and 
James Vaux. 


In the William and Mary Quarterly, 1895, is the following 
note: “Mr. Lawrence’ Washington has an interesting silver 
waiter, belonging at one time to the Butler family, inherited by 
a branch of the Washingtons from Jane Butler with the Beck- 
with coat of arms on it. I send you a tracing—Miss Kate 
Mason Rowland. 


These arms indicate quarters: lst and 4th a chevron between 
three hind’s heads, for Beckwith, 2nd and 3rd a chief indented 
and a saltire for Butler. Crest: out of a plume of feathers, 
a falcon rising for Butler.” 


(1) 
Dieppe Feby. 20th, 1786 
Dr. Madam, 


The night I left you we set out at 12 Oclock, the passengers 
was an old priest of about 80 years & one laidy & myself & 
servant ; we traveled while the next day about 40Clock we had 
an addition of another priest & a french Gentman; we had a 
great plenty of prayers, the weather very cold & the Roads very 
bad, had twelve horses & could not go more than three miles 
an Hour. we arrived at Rouen yesterday morning about 6 
OClock after being on the Road Thirty Hours, I then got 
Breckfast hired a post Shaze and set out at 9 OClock; the 
Roads worse and worse horses could not go out of a walk 
tho we arrived last evening at 10 OClock which is only thirty 
six Miles, I was much fatigued not getting any sleep for two 
nights. I cant tell you how long my stay will be at this place, 
as the packet boat is over the Sea— 
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Remember me to Mr. Craddock, also to Lady Sussex’—lI 
should be happy to here from you and Mr. Craddock, as Mr. 
Craddock is not fond of writing I should be very happy you 
should favour me with a few lines as I shall be allways be 
happy to hear from you & Mr. Craddock Should you think 
it worth while please to direct to Capt. Lawrence Butler, to 
the care of Samuel Gist,? Esqr. American Square, London— 
Should you write after the first of April please to direct to 
me in Leeds Town, Westmoreland County, Rappahannock 
River, Virg.— 

If you’l let me know where to direct to you & Mr. Crad- 
dock I do myself the Honour to write you after I arrive in 
America—I must Conclude with wishing you all the Happi- 
ness of this Life & Remain Madam with great esteem your 
friend and very 

Humble Servant 
Lawrence Butler 
P..>. 
Your bottle of Brandy 
stood my friend greatly 
on the Road.—L. B. 


(2) 
London March 24th 1784 
Dr. Madam— 
I rec’d your kind Letter of 29th Feby. yesterday and was 
very Glad to hear of your & Mr. Craddock’s Health, I was 





1 Who was this Lady Sussex? The marriage of Frederick, Duke of 
Sussex (son of George III) and his morganatic wife, Augusta, daugh- 
ter of John, Earl of Dunmore (formerly Governor of Virginia), did 
not take place until 1793. 

2 Samuel Gist was a Virginian, of Hanover County, who long did a 
large business in London. He was one of the earliest importers of 
thoroughbred horses. There is among the manuscripts in the Virginia 
State Library a copy of his will, dated 1808 and proved 1815 in which 
he describes himself as of “Gower Street in the parish of St. Giles in 
the Fields in the County of Middlesex, Esquire”. His daughter, Mary, 
was wife of William Anderson, also a Virginia merchant in London, 
while his male descendants owned and occupied for several generations 
oe Grange, Gloucestershire. See note, this Magazine, XXXV, 
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in hopes I should had the pleasure of seeing him in Town tho’ 
he never Call’d on me—I remained at Dieppe Eight days wait- 
ing for the Packett Boat which was on this side the Sea, tho’ 
the day after I got there I spoke to the Inn Keeper desiring 
him to hire me a fishing boat to Carry me over the Sea, he 
informed me every day he had Tried but could not get one 
to go; he was such a Scrcundel I am satisfyed he never ask’d 
for one, I believe his intention was to keep me there as long 
as he could, tho at length I got acquainted with a young laidy 
from England a Daughter of the Rev’d Mr. Madan who has 
been in a Nunnery in Dieppe & was just left it, & in walking 
with her one evening I was lamenting my hard fate she told 
me if I would walk with her the next morning she would In- 
gage to get me a boat as she knew a laidy that had three fish- 
ing boats, and the next morning I waited on her & she got me 
a Boat Immediately, then she went with me to three or four 
Different Offices to procure a pass for which she compleated 
after walking about five miles Backwards & forwards over 
the Toen, which I took very Kind as a Stranger she told me 
she could not help liking me as I spoke English notwithstand- 
ing I had been a Rebel, she is a very funny sensible young 
Laidy,—I set out at 4 O Clock in the Evening for Bright- 
hemstone but the wind was rather a head & very hard we could 
not make it but anchored off East Bourne at 4 O Clock in the 
morning, at 8 I went on shore took a post Chaise to Lewis 
Town, & when I got there I found there was a stage to Bath, 
the next morning I set out for London where I arrived about 
4 O Clock in the evening the 29th of Feby.—I remained in 
Town till the 10th March when I sett out for Bath, & the next 
morning I waited on Mrs. Chitwynd with your Letter & Pin- 
cushion, she was very happy to hear of your Health, she Be- 
haved very polite to me & sent her son out to shew me the 
Town etc, and ask’d me to dine with, but could not make it 
convenient, tho’ I drank Tea with her one Evening, Bath is 
a most delightful place, I went to Bristol & then returned to 
Bath; from Bath I went to Oxford & Blenheimm & on my 
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Return to London Call’d and saw Winsor Castle and Returned 
to London yesterday Evening— 

When I was in Paris Mr. Craddock was so kind as to Lend 
three Books giving an account of the Different Curiosities in 
Paris & when I went to Versailles I put them in my Trunk 
& when I came a way I intirely forgot to Leave them with you, 
I never found it out untill I got to London & unpack’d my 
Trunk, tho’ if Mr. Cradock could write me word where to 
lodge them I should be happy to Lodge them where ever he 
should order—I was very happy to see in your letter that the 
wood I left proved of so much service— 

I have not Engaged a ship yet but when I do I shall do my- 
self the Honour of writing you again & let you know her 
name—I am very unwell with a Violent Cold & severe Head 
ake, but the Bottle of water you was so obliging to give me 
I don’t know how ————— use it, Should you be so Obliging 
as to do me the Honour of Writing me again, to let me know 
how to use it—Give my best Respects to Mr. Cradock & I 
wish you Both all the Happiness this & the World to come 
can afford, 

I am, Madam with Great Esteem 
Your Real Friend 


L. Butler 
. a 
My Compliments to 
Mr. Franks. 
(3) 
London April 14th, 1784 
Dr. Madam— 


I wrote you some time in March but not hearing from you 
am afraid the Letter has Miscarid, I wrote to you to be so 
Obliging as to send me word how to use the Bottle of Water 
you was so obliging as to make me a present of for the Head 
Ake, as I am much Troubled with that Complaint—I also 
wrote you word that when I was in Paris Mr. Cradock was so 
kind as to lend me some Books describing the Different Curi- 
osities of Paris, & when I went to Versailles I put them in the 
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Bottom of my Trunk I forgot them & never knew they were 
there untill I got to London & onpack’d my Trunk, Therefore 
if Mr. Cradock will inform me where I shall lodge them, I 
shall be happy in doing of it—When I was at Bath Mrs. Chit- 
wynd Treated me very politely indeed, for which I am much 
indebted to you for I was in hopes I should had the pleasure 
of seeing my Friend Mr. Cradock in Town tho’ he never call’d 
on me tho’ I am happy to find by your Letter he’s in good 
Health,—Ther’s old Electioning going forward the City Elec- 
tion is Over & the Four old ones are Elected & the Person 
that was left out was only Eight behind & he’s Call’d a Scrutiny 
The Election is still going on for Westminster, there’s three 
Candidates Lord Hood, Sir Cecil Wray & Mr. Fox. the latter is 
about three Hundred behind ’ will beyond a Doubt be Turn’d 
out— 

I expect to Sail about 10th May in a ship call’d the Mary 
Ann, Capt. Bulfinch, who sets me down in the Bottom of my 
Mother’s Garden*— 

Pray give my best Compliments to your good old man, also 
to Mr. Franks, and remain Madam 

Yr. Sincere & very Hble. Servt. 
Lawrence Butler 


(4) 
Virginia October 15th 1784 

Dear Madam 

I set out from London the 28th April in Post Chaise to 
Gravesend, to meet the Ship in order to set out for my own 
Country—I remained in that Town till the 30th at which 
time I went on board the Ship Mary Anne, we weighed an- 
chor that Instant & proceeded down the River & the next day 





3 Captain Butler’s mother evidently lived at Leeds, Westmoreland 
County, situated on the Rappahannock river. During the late colonial 
period considerable domestic and foreign trade was done here. A few 
years ago when excavation was being made for a new building, the 
cellar of an old store or warehouse was discovered, and in it was found 
a large lot of trade beads for use in dealings with Indians. Some of 
them are now in the collection of this Society. 
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we passed thro’ the downs with a fair wind, we had no other 
passengers than myself tho’ the supercargo was an American 
and a very agreeable Companion, we amused ourselves some- 
times at Backgammon, Cribbage, & sometimes at the game you 
Learnt me (Sol Tar)—We had not been at Sea more than a 
week before we fell in with a Ship from Lisbon bound to 
Falmouth (in England) who had been out three weeks & had 
the misfortune of Loosing there chicken coop over board in 
a Gail of wind, & they sent on board of us to spare them a few 
fowles, that they had some Ladies on board sick, we had but 
a small stock of Fowles & a Long Passage to Encounter and 
we had only two shoats on board when we sailed & we had the 
misfortune to loose one of them over board coming down the 
Channel, (their story did not tell well about there loosing their 
coop over board) Tho’ we could not refuse the Ladies any 
thing, we spared them six hens which I hope lasted the Ladies 
in—I paid thirty Guineas for my passage & expected to have 
had a much Better Stock laid in then we had, but he was a 
North Countryman and had as live lived on Salt Beef & Po- 
tatoes as the finest daintys in the world— 

We had a passage of nine weeks, tho’ we should made it in 
a fortnight sooner had our Captain run to the Southward and 
got into the Trade Winds which is customery, tho’ he [illegi- 
ble] he had never been in America, and it was impossible for 
the mate or myself to persuade him from making a straight pas- 
sage as he call’d it, he was very opinionated as to his own 
knowledge, tho’ should he ever come to America again he 
talks of running to the Southward.— 


I have the pleasure of informing you I found all my Re- 
lations and friends well—I have been very happy since my 
arrival in Virginia, I am continually at Balls & Barbecues (the 
latter I don’t suppose you know what I mean) I will try to 
describe it to you, its a shoat & sometimes a Lamb or Mutton 
& indeed sometimes a Beef splitt into & stuck on spitts & then 
they have a large Hole dugg in the ground where they have a 
number of Coals made of the Bark of Trees, put in this Hole, 
& then they lay the Meat over that within about six inches 
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of the Coals, & then they Keep basting it with Butter & Salt 
& Water & turning it every now and then, untill its done, we 
then dine under a large shady Tree or an harbour made of 
green bushes, under which we have benches & seats to sit on 
when we dine sumptuously, all this is in an old field, where 
we have a mile Race Ground & every Horse on the Field runs, 
two & two together, by that means we have a deal of diversion, 
and in the Evening we retire to some Gentle’s House & dance 
awhile after supper, & then retire to Bed, all stay at the House 
all night (its not like in your Country) for every Gentleman 
here has ten or fifteen Beds which is aplenty for the Ladies & 
the Men Ruff’s it, in this manner we spend our time once a 
fortnight & at other times we have regular Balls as you have 
in England.— 

Please to accept of my best thanks for your and Mr. Crad- 
ocks attention to me while in Paris, & my best respects to my 
worthy friend Mr. Cradock & believe me to be with the sin- 
cerest wishes for your & Mr. Cradocks Health & Welfore— 


I am 

Dear Madam 
P. S. Should you or Mr. Yours with esteem 
Cradock be so obliging as to Lawrence Butler— 
favour me with a line please 
to direct to me in Westmore- A Monsieur 
land County, Virginia— Monsieau Le Capitaine 
It will give me a deal of Lawrence Butler 
pleasure of hearing from you. Westmoreland County, 

L. B. Virginia 
America. 


(To be continued ) 
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DR. MITCHELL, M. D., F. R.S., 
OF VIRGINIA 
by 
HERBERT THATCHER 


PART III—ContTINnNveEp 





Dr. T. A. Spracue’s REMARKS ON MITCHELL’s 30 GENERA 
The genera Angiopteris Mitchell and Viticella Mitchell. 


The genus Angiopteris Mitchell (1748) was re-named Ono- 
clea by Linnaeus (Diss. Nov. Pl. Gen. prop. L. J. Chenon, p. 
34, n. 1093, 1751), and the name Onoclea was retained by Lin- 
naeus in the first edition of his Species PPlantarum (1753, p. 
1062), from which work accepted botanical nomenclature starts. 
There seems to be no doubt that Mitchell was the first to pro- 
pose it as an independent genus, although the species had been 
known for a long time previously. 

The genus Viticella Mitchell (1748) agrees, according to 
Macbride (Contrib. Gray Herb. n. s. lix. 29, 1919) with Nemo- 
phila Nutt. (1822). Linnaeus, (Sp. Pl. ed 1, p. 200), however, 
unfortunately identified Viticella Mitchell with Anonymos seu 
Belvedere** Gron. Fl. Virg. .25 (1743) to which he gave the 
name Galax aphylla, the generic name Galax (“milky way”) 
alluding to the multitude of small white starry flowers in the 
inflorescence, and the specific epithet aphylla to the fact that the 
specimen described in Gron. Fl. Virg. had no leaves. In 
Gen. Pl. ed. 5, p. 95 (1754), Linnaeus adopted Mitchell’s de- 
scription of Viticella as the description of Galax. Hence 
Galax L. (1753, 1754) was a mixture of two genera belong- 
ing to different families, namely Galax L. emend. Nutt. (1818), 
belonging to the Diapensiaceae and Nemophila Nutt (1882), 
belonging to the Hydrophyllaceae. At the International Bot- 
anical Congress, Cambridge, 1930, it was proposed to regular- 
ize this situation by conserving the names Galax and Nemophila 





36 Was this in honour of Col. Wm. Byrd who resided at Belvidere, 
Virginia? 
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for the genera to which they have been applied for over a 
century, and this proposal is at present sub judice. 

The credit of the discovery of the genus Viticella (Nemo- 
phila), as well as its recognition as a new genus, belong to 
Mitchell. 

Owing to the fact that accepted botanical nomenclature starts 
in 1753, with the introduction of consistent binary*’ nomen- 
clature for species, names published before that date have no 
nomenclatural status. Mitchell’s dissertation of 1748 was, 
however, reprinted in 1769, and the generic names proposed by 
him therefore date from the latter year. For example the 
accepted generic name Pentstemon Mitchell dates from 1769. 


T. t o 


20. 3. 1931. 
Royal Botanic Gardens, 
H. 477/31. Kew, Surrey. 
24th March, 1931. 


Dear Sir, 

In continuation of my letter of the 20th instant, I beg to 
enclose a memorandum by Dr. Sprague containing a complete 
analysis of Mitchell‘s ’Nova genera”. From this it appears 
that 21 out of the 25 “new” genera described by Mitchell were 
actually new at the date of completion of Mitchell’s paper 
(11/3/1741) but that during the seven years that elapsed be- 
fore its publication 11 of them were described by other au- 
thors, leaving a balance of 10 new genera in 1748. It is 
obvious from this analysis that Mitchell was a very able and 
shrewd systematic botanist. 

This investigation has been undertaken officially, in view of 
its importance in connection with the history of botany, and 
no charge is made for it. We shall, however, be pleased to 
receive copies of your series of articles on Mitchell, as they 
appear, and of any other papers relating to botany written by 
you. 





87 Binary means Genera and Species. (H. T.) 
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Your list of Mitchell’s genera is returned herewith, with 
annotations. 
Yours faithfully, 
Arthur W. Hill, Director. 
H. Thatcher, Esgq., 
94, Brecknock Road, 
London, N. 7. 


Dr. T. A. Sprague’s further Analysis of Mitchell’s “Nova 
genera’. 
30 genera were described by Mitchell in 1741 and published 
in 1748. 
4 of these (Dracontium, Diospyros, Liquidambar, Melothria) 
were described under old generic names. 
1 of them (Panacea) was a new name for Araliastrum Vaill. 


25 were proposed as new genera. At the date of publication 
(1748) 10 were actually new genera (Aronia, Corion, Lepto- 
stachia, Memaecylum, Penstemon, Viticella, Aphyllon, Chamae- 
daphne, Acnide, Angiopteris). 

12 others were congeneric with genera previously published 
by Linnaeus, Gronovius and Vaillant (Cynorrhynchium, Di- 
conangia, Elymus, Erebinthus, Hedyosmos, Melilobus, Mal- 
achodendron, Orchidion, Spondylococcos, Symphoranthus, Tri- 
lopus, Trixis). 

The remaining 3 genera have not been identified with cer- 
tainty (Garosmos, Myrrha, Helix). 

Of the 10 new genera, two (Penstemon and Aphyllon) are 
accepted today under Mitchell’s names, and a third Acnide, was 
adopted by Linnaeus with the modified spelling Acnida. Five 
names, Aronia, Leptostachia, Memaecylum, Chamaedaphne and 
Angiopteris were rejected by Linnaeus for various reasons: 
Aronia probably because he considered it was too close to Aron 
(Arum) ; Leptostachia, doubtless because of its adjectival form 
[vide Linn. Phil. Bot. p. 167, n. 235 (1751): “Nomina gen- 
erica Adjectiva Substantivis pejora sunt, adeoque non optima”  ; 
Memaecylum because it was an orthographic variant of the 
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previously published generic name Memecylon (1747); Cha- 
maedaphne, because Linnaeus preferred to rename the genus in 
honour of Mitchell. His reason for rejecting the name Angiop- 
teris is not obvious. Viticella was erroneously identified by Lin- 
naeus with his own new genus Galax and Corion was omitted 
altogether—probably because he was unable to identify it with 
any American plant known to him. 

From the preceding account it will be seen that the para- 
graph quoted from Dr. Carrier in Mr. Thatcher’s letter is sub- 
stantially correct. The following minor corrections in his fig- 
ures may be noted: 

(1) 25 (not 24) genera were described as new. 


(2) 10 (not 9) genera were actually new at the time of 
publication (1748). 

(3) 3 (not 2) of Mitchell’s names have been retained, name- 
ly Acnida, Penstemon and Aphylilon, but the fact that 
the last-mentioned is the correct name for the genus 
known as Thalesia has been overlooked by recent bot- 
anists, who apparently rejected Aphyllon because it was 
published in 1748 (before the starting-point of nomen- 
clature, 1753) overlooking the fact that it was re- 
published in 1769 and hence antedates Thalesia Raf. 
1818). 

In seeking to form an estimate of Mitchell’s ability as a 
systematic botanist, it is desirable to take into account, in addi- 
tion to those of Mitchell’s genera which were actually new in 
1748, those which were antedated by genera published during 
the period 1742-1747 and which latter Mitchell therefore had 
no opportunity of investigating before the completion of his 
paper. There are 11 such genera of Mitchell’s namely, C:ynor- 
rhynchium (Mimulus L., 1746), Diconangia (Itea L., 1742), 
Malachodendron (Stewartia L., 1746), Orchidion (Arethusa 
Gron., 1743), Spondylococcus (Callicarpa L., 1746), Trilopus 
(Hamamelis L., 1742), Trixis (Proserpinaca L., 1746). 
Mitchell was therefore justified in 1741 in proposing 21 out of 
the 25 “new” genera. Of the remaining four one (Hedyosmos) 
had already been described by Linnaeus (as Cunila), in the 
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first edition of his Genera Plantarum (1737), and three re- 
main unidentified to this day (Garosmos, Myrrha and Helix). 

(Signed) T. A. Sprague. 
24th March, 1931. 


ANNOTATION OF MITCHELL’s 30 NEw GENERA, 
Marcu 11TH, 1741. 


By Dr. T. W. Sprague, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


new I. ARONIA=Orontium L. [1751] (1753). 
~ II. An DRACONTIUM? Linn. gen. pl. 985, 
vel. [Mark Catesby] Arioides? Boerh. 
Ind. II. 74 Arum Catesb. quadruped 

(Hist. T. II. 71). 


not new III. CYNORRHYNCHIUM = Mimulus L. 
[1746] (1753). 

new IV. CORION = Spergularia J. et C. Presl 
(1819), nomen conservandum. 

not new V. DICONANGIA=Itea L. [1742] (1753). 

- VI. DIOSPYROS Linn. gen. 403. Mon. p. 

383. 

not new VII. ELYMUS=Zizania L. [1742] (1753). 


not new VIII. EREBINTHUS=Tephrosia Pers. 
(1807) — antedated by Cracca L. 
[1747] (1753). 


not new IX. HEDYOSMOS = Cunila L. [1737] 
(1753). 
? X. GAROSMOS—description imperfect, ge- 
nus not identified. 
new XI. LEPTOSTACHIA=Phrymia L. [1751] 
(1753). 
— XII. LIQUIDAMBAR. Boerh. Ind. II. 234. 
new XIII. MEMAECYLUM=Bpigaea L. [1751] 


(1753). The name was changed be- 
cause it was antedated by MEMECY- 
LON L. [1747] (1753). 
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new XIV. PENSTEMON—accepted from its pub- 
lication in 1769. 

not new XV. MELILOBUS = Gleditsia L. [1742] 
(1753). 


not new XVI. MALACHODENDRON=Stewartia L. 
[1746] (1753). 
— XVII. MELOTHRIA Linn. gen. 937. 

? XVIII. MYRRHA—genus not identified—the 
description does not agree with Cicuta 
maculata L., with which Linnaeus 
(Syst. ed. 12, 213, 1767) identified it. 

not new XIX. ORCHIDION=Arethusa [Gron. 1743] 
L. (1753). 

not new XX. SPONDYLOCOCCOS vid. Catesb. 
Serp. 47, (Hist. T. II. 47) =Callicarpa 
L. [1746] (1753). 

not new XXI. SYMPHORANTHUS=Polypremum L. 
[1746] (1753). 

not new XXII. TRILOPUS = Hamamelis L. [1742] 


(1753). 
not new XXIII. TRIXIS=ProsarpinacaL. [1746] 
(1752). 
new XXIV. VITICELLA=Nemophila Nutt. (1822). 
new XXV. APHYLLON. Dentariae affin. Fl. Vir- 


gin. 70—correct name fo. 
not new XXVI. PANACEA Araliastrum, Vaillant, Serm. 
=Panax L. [1735] (1753) Academ. 
new XXVII. CHAMAEDAPHNE, Lonicerae species 
Gronov.=Mitchella L. [1751] (1753). 
new XXVIII. ACNIDE=Acnida L. [1751] (1753). 


new XXIX. ANGIOPTERIS=Onoclea L. [1751] 
(1753). 

? XXX. Fragmentum, seu genus nondum rite ob- 
servatum. HELIX—genus not iden- 
tified. 

11 


Virginiae 17 — 41. (11th March 1731) 
3 
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From: 
“Nova genera plantarum Virginiensum” 
by John Mitchell. 
Published at Nuremburg, 1769. 
First published at Nuremberg in 1748. 


Note by H. T. Below are contrasted the Mitchellian and the 
Modern classification and description of his genus CHAMAE- 
DAPHNE (Mitchella) in order to indicate the advances that 
have been made towards a naturalistic system of classification 
of plants. 


Mitchell's description and classification of his genus CHAM AE- 
DAPHNE (renamed MITCHELLA by Linnaeus). 


Calyx: Perianth:—very small, erect, four-toothed, in pairs, 
unjoined, resting in the same bud. 

Corolla: one-petalled, funnel-shaped, long tube, narrow, limb 
(expanded part of corolla) divided into 4, spread out, with 
sharp hairy edges. 

Stamens (male organs) : 4 filaments, thread-like, erect, com- 
ing from the spaces in the edges of the corolla. Anthers:— 
oblong, sharp. 

Pistil (female organ): Bud: big, rounded, didymus (twin- 
like), of two nearly equal segments, below the receptacle (the 
end of the flower stalk bearing the floral organs). Style: thread- 
like, cleft in two, of the length of the corolla. Stigma: large, 
split into 4, open. 

Pericarp (fruit): Soft, spherical, divided into 2, crowned 
with 2 unjoined projections. 

Semen (seed): In 4 separate capsules, rounded, compressed, 
hard. 

“Thus easily distinguished from Lonicera, Linn., so what is 
there against their being separated”’. 


N. B. Linnaeus put the genus Mitchella in Class IV.— 
TETRADIA (Flowers having 4 stamens) and in Order I.— 
Monogynia (Flowers having 1 pistil). 





aS 
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Mitchell, like Linnaeus, in his Description of the organs of 
the plant dealt with (1) the Calyx, (2) the Corolla, (3) the 
Stamens with anthers, (4) the Pistil with style and stigma, 
(5) the Pericarp or fruit, and (6) the Semen or seed. 

The Modern Classification and Description of CHAMAE- 


DAPHNE (MITCHELLA) 
Plants have two Subkingdoms. 


I. Phanerogams, producing seeds and flowers, 

II. Cryptogams, producing no seeds or flowers. 

The plant Mitchella belongs to Subkingdom I., Phanerogams. 
They are also divided into two Classes, 

I. Gymnosperms, having naked seed, or seed not enclosed 
in an ovary. 

II. Angiosperms, having covered seed, or seed enclosed in 
an ovary. 

The plant Mitchella belongs to Class II., Angiosperms. 
Again, Angiosperms have two sub-classes. 

I. Monocotyledons, in which the seeds have one leaf, 

II. Dicotyledons, in which the seeds have two seed leaves. 


The plant Mitchella belongs to Sub-class II., Dicotyledons. 
Some Dicotyledons have flowers whose petals are separate at 
the base and belong to the group called Choripetalae; other Di- 
cotyledons have flowers whose petals are joined at the base so 
that the corolla is a coherent whole, and belong to the group 
called Gamopetalae. The plant Mitchella belongs to the group 
of Gamopetalae. Again, plants are divided into numerous 
Orders some of which have an inferior ovary or an ovary at- 
tached to the calyx and some which have a superior ovary or 
ovary not attached to the calyx. Mitchella belongs to the order 
Rubiales which is one of those with an inferior ovary. 

Finally, plants are divided into numerous Families—the 
plant Mitchella belonging to the Family of Rubiacae—herbs, 
shrubs and trees whose number of stamens correspond to the 
number of lobes of the corolla, to which they are alternate, and 
whose ovary is compound, with one or more ovules or rudimen- 
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tary seeds in each cavity, and whose Jeaves are either opposite 
or verticillate, (that is, there are three or more leaves at each 
node and which are whorled) and stipulate. 


PARTRIDGE-BERRY. 
Mitchella repens L.** 


I. Long popular description. 


The name Partridge-berry has been also applied in many 
places, particularly in the Eastern States, to the Aromatic 
Wintergreen or Checkerberry (Gaultheria procumbens, L.), a 
plant which resembles Mitchella only in the color of the fruit. 
The two plants belong to different families, and the structure 
of the red fruit is different in the two. In Gaultheria, the so- 
called berry consists chiefly of the thickened, fleshy calyx, which 
envelops but is not adherent to the ovary within. The fruit of 
the Mitchella is a double drupe, or stone fruit, each half of 
which contains four hard, seed-like nutlets. The differences 
throughout between the two plants are not greater, however, 
than exist between several other plants which have been called 
in popular language by the same trivial or common names. 

The smooth trailing stems of the Partridge-berry have oppo- 
site shining, evergreen leaves. The leaves are roundish-ovate, 
have short petioles, and at their base minute stipules. The 
latter might be easily overlooked, but they constitute one of 
the most important characters of the order (Rubiaceae) to 
which the plant belongs. That these stipules, now existing as 
the merest vestiges, subserve no useful purpose in the life of 
the plant at present is tolerably clear; but the persistence of 
such rudimentary organs gives them a high value as characters 
in the determination of affinities. Playing an unimportant part 
in the life and work of the plant, they have come down with 
comparatively little change in the long line of descent. 

The flowers occur in pairs with the ovaries confluent into 
one. The corollas also are sometimes confluent, in which case 





38 Sprague and Goodals, “Wild Flowers of America”, pp. 175-178, 
with coloured plate (Boston, 1882). 
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the compound tube has an eight-lobed or ten-lobed border. 
Generally, however, the funnel-shaptd corollas are distinct down 
to the ovary, and each has four spreading or recurved lobes. 
The lobes and the throat of the tube are thickly clothed with 
hairs, which almost close the orifice. The style is single, and 
has four divergent, filiform stigmas. In some of the flowers 
the style is long and the stigmas project, and below are the four 
included stamens; in others the positions are correlate to these, 
that is, the stigmas are within while the stamens are exserted. 
The relations of dimorphous flowers have been already ad- 
verted to when speaking of Epigaea, in which the blossoms are 
heteromorphous. 

The ovaries are four-celled, each cell containing at its base 
an erect anatropous ovule. The united ovaries ripen into drupe- 
like, scarlet fruits, each having four hard nutlets. Before ma- 
turity the nutlets are soft, and the unripe covering would there- 
fore not protect the seed within against the action of the ali- 
mentary canal of birds, if eaten by them. But when they are 
ripe, the hardened covering is not, to any great extent, affected 
by the gastric juices or even by the mechanical action of the 
digestive apparatus of birds, and they are voided with the 
vitality of the seeds uninjured, it may be at considerable dis- 
tances from the place where the bird plucked and swallowed 
the fruit. In this connection it is to be observed that a very 
interesting correlation exists between the colour of the fruit 
and its degree of ripeness. When ripe the fruit is of an 
attractive color, and is readily seen by birds; when unripe the 
color is not so readily discernible, and may be called protective. 
Similar and even more striking instances of the relation of the 
color of fruits to their ripeness and to their fitness for being 
carried by birds for long distances can be found in many of 
our common native plants. The true Nightshade family and 
the Rose family afford some exceedingly beautiful examples. 

The genus Mitchella belongs to the order Rubiaceae, a family 
which comprises comparatively few plants in the cooler parts 
of North America, but which, from the number of species, in 
warmer regions, is one of the largest known. Some of our 
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most important plants are members of this family, notably 
Coffee and Cinchona. 

The genus Mitchella itself has only two species hitherto de- 
scribed, one a native of North America, the other of Japan. 
A similar relation between the distribution of species is seen 
in Epigaea, the May-flower, which has likewise two species, 
one in North America and the other in Japan. The recital and 
comparison of such facts in distribution has been made by 
Professor Gray one of the most interesting chapters in the life- 
history of our native plants. 

The name Mitchella was given by Linnaeus in honor of his 
correspondent, Dr. John Mitchell, of Virginia. 


II. Short technical description. 


The following description is from Britton & Brown’s IIlus- 
trated Flora of the Northern United States, etc., ed. 2, Vol. 
III., p. 255 (New York, 1913): 

Stems slender, trailing, rooting at the nodes, 6-12 inches 
long, branching, glabrous, or very slightly pubescent. Leaves 
ovate-orbicular, petioled, obtuse at the apex, rounded or some- 
what cordate at the base, 3-10 lines long, pinnately veined, dark 
green, shining; peduncles shorter than the leaves, bearing 2 
sessile white flowers at the summit; corolla 5-6 lines long; 
drupes red (rarely white), broader than high, 2-4 lines in di- 
ameter, persistent through the winter, edible. 

In woods, Nova Scotia to Florida, west to western Ontario, 
Minnesota, Arkansas, and Texas. April-June, sometimes flow- 
ering a second time in the autumn. Hive or squaw-vine, 
Checker-berry, Twin-berry, Deer-berry, Fox, or Box-berry, 
Partridge-vine, Winter-clover, Chicken-, Cow-, Pigeon-, Snake- 
or Tea-berry, Two-eyed- or One-berry, Squaw-plum. Leaves 
often whitish-veined flower-buds pink. Ascends to 5,000 ft. in 
Virginia. 

A specimen of Mitchella repens was given by John Bartram 
to Lord Bute, who planted it in the garden of the Dowager 
Princess of Wales at Kew, where it was cultivated till within 
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recent years, but no longer exists. There is a dried specimen 
of it among the Banks collection at the herbarium of the Brit- 
ish Museum of Natural History, Kensington. 
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Dr. Lyman Carrier’s Article on Dr. John Mitchell in the 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the 
year 1918, Vol. I., p. 202. 

Haller’s, Albert Von, Bibliotheca Botanica. 

Isaac Sprague and Goodal’s “Wild Flowers of America”, 
pp. 176-178, with coloured plate 42 of Mitchella Repens (Bos- 
ton, 1882). 

N. L. Britton and Brown’s Flora of the Northern United 
States, ed. 2, Vol. III., p. 225 (New York, 1913). 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





THE OLD ISLE OF WIGHT CHURCH 


The old church of the Upper Parish of Isle of Wight County, Vir- 
ginia, which was later called St. Luke’s, is one of the oldest eccle- 
siastical buildings in the English colonies—certainly the oldest brick 
church. The finding of two bricks in the old walls each marked “1632” 
gave rise to a claim that this was the date of the building. This view 
was ardently supported in print by the late Major Thomas, of Smithfield, 
a man well informed on the history and antiquities of his county. It 
seemed, however, to many, that there was no population at that early 
date able to build such a church. An Isle of Wight will, dated 1652, 
in which the testator makes a bequest to “the church now building in the 
Upper Parish”, makes it possible that the last may be the correct date. 

In Art and Archaeology for March-April, 1932, is a paper by Ian C. 
Hannah on “The Twilight of the Gothic”. Professor Hannah is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, in England, and was for- 
merly professor of church history at Oberlin. After treating his sub- 
ject, especially by showing examples in England he says: 

“During the sixteenth century Gothic lingered on throughout most of 
the north of Europe. The typical Elizabethan building is Gothic in all 
its lines but almost invariably with important Renaissance details. Dur- 
ing the early part of the seventeenth century, in connection with the 
church revival that specially centered around Oxford, there was a 
strong effort to restore mediaeval forms and in the chapel of Wadham 
College this was done with remarkable success. The movement even 
reached the Plantations, and there is a good example in the small village 
church of Smithfield, Isle of Wight County, Virginia.” 

Of course it is not a village church, but that of a country parish. 
The late Edmund Wheelwright, who designed the restored church at 
Jamestown, was very much interested in the Isle of Wight church and 
made a careful study of it. His chancel window at Jamestown is a 
reduced copy of that at Isle of Wight. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO A DELEGATE TO THE VIRGINIA 
CONVENTION OF 1788 


In May, Mr. Monroe Johnson, of New Orleans, Louisiana, wrote to 
the editor, as here quoted, and inclosed a copy of the instructions, At 
the request of the editor he kindly gave permission to print. Are any 
other instructions known? 
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St. LuKe’s CHURCH 
Isle of Wight County, Virginia 


Courtesy of 
Miss Mary F. Earland. 
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“While going through a collection of papers in my possession which 
were originally from the files kept by James Monroe, I have discovered 
a paper, the copy of which I am enclosing herewith. Judging from the 
contents the paper contains instructions issued to deputies to the Virginia 
Convention which met in June, 1788, to consider ratification of the 
Federal Constitution. Since Monroe was a deputy to that Convention 
from Spotsylvania County, I think it likely that the paper referred to 
sets forth the instructions given to the deputies from that County.” 


INSTRUCTIONS 


“In electing you our Deputies to the Convention to be held in June 
next to take into consideration the new plan of Government we have 
confided to your care and management the greatest trust in our power 
to delegate. Government is a subject whereon virtuous and well in- 
formed men differ. We think however the most approved writers on 
political liberty concur in the opinion that free government is best main- 
tained by a mixture of the simple forms, wherein the legislative, execu- 
tive and judiciary are kept separate and distinct—these sentiments were 
generally prevalent when the people formed their State Constitutions— 
the federal compact has indeed departed from their principles. The 
whole power of the Union being vested in one Body of State represen- 
tatives, each State having an equal vote in the decision of all questions. 
To this imperfect organization may in great degree be ascribed the im- 
belicity of the government, and hence the necessity of additional powers. 
We presume not to decide on the various parts and combinations of the 
proposed system, but cannot avoid expressing our disapprobtion of the 
great power of the Senate, and the undefined, unlimited, and we think 
unnecessary power of the judiciary—To such propositions therefore as 
shall be made tending to confine the Senate to the exercise of legislative 
powers only, and for vesting the Executive powers in the president aided 
by a proper council of advise making them responsible for their con- 
duct we desire, expect your concurrence. We desire and expect your 
concurrence in such propositions as shall be made tending to limit and 
more clearly define the powers of the judiciary Department. Although 
we think the true principles of federal government would have required 
the vesting the congress organized as we have proposed with full power 
on all external concerns reserving to the States the management of 
internal matters, yet as the general Convention after long deliberation 
have decided in favor of the political experiment of a consolidation 
of the States for the accomplishment whereof extensive powers are 
necessary we feel a reluctance in giving you pointed instructions on this 
branch of the system lest we should impair the powers assented to the 
execution of the government—care should however be taken to preserve 
the rights of the people and protect them from burthensome and op- 
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pressive operations of this branch of the government—we recommend 
therefore to your consideration the propriety of vesting the State Courts 
with the cognizance of all internal concerns and also of external matters 
where the party shall in the first instance choose to institute process 
then with an appeal to the federal court of appeals in the latter cases— 
The appellate Court should have also original jurisdiction on all external 
matters. The appellate court should not review facts but be confined 
to the record. The trial by jury should be secured in civil as well as 
criminal cases. The levying and collecting internal taxes and duties 
although deemed necessary for the support of government will we fear 
in its operation produce mischief, if therefore the expedient of regulation 
before the general government exercises the power shall be thought 
proper and effectual it may be well to make the experimnt—These and 
other objections that have been and may be made we leave to your pru- 
dence and judgement confiding in your integrity to do the best you can 
for the common good. Although we have expressly required your con- 
currence to certain propositions for amendment yet we mean not thereby 
to break the -Union which it is our determination to preserve and do 
hereby authorize you in case nine States shall have accepted the gov- 
ernment before the decision takes place in our Convention that you 
agree to accept and ratify the same protesting agt or declaring our—— 
dissent to such parts as shall be thought objectionable by a majority 
of the Body and pressing on the Congress when convened an early 
consideration and adoption of them into the System.” 





THE THIRD EXPEDITION OF JOHN LEDERER 


Erroneous statements in histories appear sometimes like “tares amongst 
the wheat”, in the Bible story, charged against an “unknown enemy” 
by the servants to the master, “while men slept”. 

Now, to correct as much and as fast as possible all such errors is 
the prime duty of every honest investigator; and, especially, is this 
duty urgent, when it is found a grave error has crept into the history 
of one’s own country; such as for instance the John Lederer Myth, 
which originated in early colonial times, when and where the opportunity 
occurs often for the “confusion of tongues”. 

Now, as to this Lederer, it is claimed that Sir Wm. Talbot (a high 
official of the province of Maryland), translated the Travelogue given 
him in Latin by the aforesaid John Lederer; a man who, according to 
Talbot, was of a character so unsavory he had no inclination to meet 
or converse with him, though he was finally prevailed on to meet him. 

Of Lederer’s three expeditions, we are only interested in his third 
and last one, in which it is claimed by certain interests, that he and one 
Catlett traveled together to the top of the mountains (since called the 
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Blue Ridge), and “crossed over” into the Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. 

Now, I have examined carefully the original translation by Talbot, and 
can find no claim that Lederer ever “crossed over” the mountains. He 
is represented as going to the top of Manassas Gap; and, then finding 
it so intensely cold they drank the King’s health and retraced their steps. 

It is well to remember that in those early times there were only 
buffalo and deer paths, or trails, for the mountains were a tangled mass 
of fallen timber with vines and briars everywhere, and progress any- 
where outside of the deer trails was slow (see Governor Spotswood’s 
trail). 

It must be remembered that, as Sir Wm. Talbot did not state in his 
translation, now in the Congressional Library, that John Lederer claimed 
to have “crossed over” the mountains; nor say that Lederer was a 
Franciscan Monk, as one account states, where are these statements to 
be found? 

Now, to account for this discrepancy, is not one warranted in thinking 
these statements got into the copy of the travelogue sent to London by 
Sir Wm. Talbot by some intriguing, unknown parties, of whose per- 
verted copy it is said as many as 300 copies were printed and sent to 
, which seems to be the headquarters of this attempt 
at perversion of the truth of history of Virginia? 

Please observe that Talbot says Lederer was so base that he hesitated 
not to advise those unaccustomed to trading with Indians, to make them 
drunk, when one can’t trade to advantage with them when sober; and 
yet these Rochester people would have us believe a whole lot of Mun- 
chausen-like stories, because they want us to. 

Again, it is claimed that Lederer was acting under a commission of 
Governor Berkeley, of Virginia, but no where can any evidence of this 
be found; and, therefore, it should be rejected as a fact. The fact 
is the whole Travelogue does not measure up to the high, noble, certain 
proportions of truth, in any important particulars. 

Cornelius Baldwin Hite, 
p<. 








VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
The undersigned would like to secure copies of the Virginia Maga- 
zine: 
January, 1918—Volume 26, No. 1; 
April, 1919—Volume 27, No. 2. 
If you have these for disposal or know where obtainable, please advise 
R. B. Pegram (3rd), 
804 Southern Ry. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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YEATES-BOYLSTON 


Will of Samuel Yeates is found in Loudoun County records, dated 
April 1, 1778. Names his wife, Johanna Yeates, and children: Rachel 
Money, Mary Money, Frances Simmons, Joshua Yeates, George Yeates 
and Benjamin Yeates and grandson, James Porter. 

Information wanted as to name and ancestry of Johanna Yeates. 
Samuel Yeates was the son of George Yeates (will in Baltimore County, 
Md., dated 1717) and Rachel Warfield, of Anne Arundel County, Md., 
and was born between 1700 and 1717. His son, Joshua Yeates, was born 
in 1741, died 1831, in Montgomery County Ky. He married about 1762, 
Nancy Boylston (Boilston), who was born 1745, died 1824, in Kentucky. 
Information wanted on the Boylston family. 

Was William Boylston (who is listed in the Poll List for Burgesses in 
1744 in Fairfax County) her father? Were these Boylstons of English 
ancestry? Can exchange much Yeates information. Also information 
wanted on Revolutionary War service of Joshua Yeates. 

Miss Marion Wood, 
549 West North Street, 
Decatur, Illinois. 





SURRY COUNTY RECORDS 


The Colonel William Allen Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, wishes to call the attention of all Hereditary and Patriotic 
Societies in the State, and persons of Surry County lineage, to a work 
of restoration needed in the records of Surry County, Virginia. 

A large will book of that County covering the period 1730-1739 has 
been withdrawn from use, and is in such a deplorable condition, that the 
county officers feel unwilling for it to have even the handling necessary 
for photostating. 

The cost of restoration has been estimated at about $600.00. The 
above Chapter has $250.00 already pledged to this undertaking. Using 
this as a nucleus and realizing what an important book this is to all 
hereditary societies, and to all people having Surry ancestry, it is asking 
for contributions to help in its restoration. This seems the only feasible 
plan for accomplishing the project, since it is an undertaking too large 
for any one group or society. 

In front of the restored volume credit will be given to each organiza- 
tion or person contributing towards it. On June Ist, 1933, if enough 
funds have not been raised for the work, all contributions will be re- 
turned to the donors. 

The Chapter is requesting the William and Mary Genealogical and 
Historical Magazine to publish the index to this will book, believing that 
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if all persons having an ancestor in the list would send even a small 
contribution, it would be possible to preserve this book for posterity. 
Make all checks payable to: Mrs. Albert H. Ochsner, Treasurer, 
Spring Grove, Surry County, Virginia. 
Blanche Adams Chapman (Mrs. Lewis L.), Regent, 
Colonel William Allen Chapter, D. A. R. 





DESCENDANTS OF RICHARD WILLING BYRD 


We are indebted to Lieutenant Commander Reginald B. Henry for a 
copy of the entries in a family Bible, now owned by Mrs. Edmund S. 
Ruffin, of Norfolk, a daughter of Richard Willing Byrd and Jane B. 
DeJarnette, his wife, and a great granddaughter of Richard Willing 
Byrd, of Smithfield, Va. The descendants of the latter, who was a son 
of William Byrd, 3rd, of “Westover”, have not been given fully in any 
printed pedigree. The entries in the Bible are as follows: 

Richard W. Byrd and Emily B. Wilson were married the 27th No- 
vember A. D. 1806. 

—— Ann R (or B) Byrd was born on the 27th day of August 
A. D. 1807. 

Charles Willing Byrd was born on the 19 day of October A. D. 1811. 

Robert Fisher Byrd was born on the 14 day of December and died 
on the 23d A. D. 1813. 

One nameless child died on the 6th of October 1814. 

Mrs. Emily B. Byrd died on the 8th of October A. D. 1814. 

(signed) Richd W. Byrd 
May the 14th 1815 

Richard W. Byrd (husband of Emily B. Byrd) died on 15th of Oc- 
tober 1815. 

George James Byrd and Carolina Virginia Taylor second daughter 
of Arthur Taylor of Norfolk were married on the 14th day of October 
A. D. 1829. 

(signed) G. J. Byrd 
Nov 15 1829 

On another page are the following entries: 

George James Byrd and Caroline Virginia Taylor were married on 
the 14th October 1829, 

George James Byrd our first son by the above union was born on the 
22nd October A. D. 1830 at Norfolk Virginia. 

Richard Willing Byrd was born on the 3rd of August A. D. 1832. 

Arthur Virginius Byrd was born on the 28th of January A. D. 1834. 
George James Byrd husband of Carolina Virginia Byrd died on the 
21st of March 1834. 
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On another page under marriages is the following entry: 

Richd Willing Byrd & Jane B. De Jarnette were married on the 6th 
of September 1864. 

This is followed by records of other marriages of very much later 
times. 

Commander Henry gives the following additional information in re- 
gard to the family: 

Mary Ann Byrd married Richard Kennon, M. D., and had one child, 
a daughter, who married E. C. Doran. 

Charles Willing and Robert Fisher Byrd were married. 

George James Byrd married Carolina Virginia Taylor and had issue: 
1. George James, born 1830, died unmarried; 2. Richard Willing (1832- 
78), married, 1864, Jane B. de Jarnette; 3. Arthur Virginius, born 1834, 
unmarried. 

Richard W. and Jane B. (de Jarnette) Byrd had issue: 1. Virginia 
Taylor, born 1866, married, 1888, Andrew Dew Hart; 2. Richard Will- 
ing, died unmarried; 3. Cordelia Willing, born 1868, marrivd (lst) 
W. J. C. Waller, M. D., (2nd) 1895, Edmund S. Ruffin; 4. George 
Virginius, died unmarried; 5. Robert de Jarnette, died unmarried; 5. 
Jane Evelyn; 6. Ellen de Jarnette, died unmarried. 





BRYAN-NEILL, ETC. 


Wanted: ancestry and information of John Bryan (1763-1845) and 
his wife, Charity Offutt (1763-1812), married Nov. 9, 1790, in or near 
Alexandria, Va., and reared their family there. 

One son, Samuel (1797-1884), m. Mary Ratliff in Ky., and a daughter, 
Mary Elizabeth (1798), m. Mr. Harcourt, of Ky. Other sons were 
John (1793) and Bernard (1801). Correspondence solicited. 

Wanted: ancestry and information of Robert Bowling (1792-1845) 
and his wife, Jane Christy Neill (1796-1754), who were m. about 1816 
in Alexandria, Va. About 1819 came to Ky., and in 1837 to Mo. Will 
exchange full line for early information. Correspondence solicited. 

Wanted: ancestry and information of William Ratliff and his wife, 
Sarah. Had son Francis (1757-1814), who fought in Revolution, b. in 
Chesterfield Co., Va.; a daughter, Martha (1759) and a son John, who 
d. in 1791. Have lineage of Frances Ratliff and his wife, Rebecca 
Bridges (1762-1841) through daughters Sarah, who m. James Wright, 
and Mary, who m. Samuel Bryan. Will exchange for early information 
of family. Correspondence solicited. 

Wanted: ancestry and information of George Bridges and wife, 
Betty, whose children were reared in James City Co. Va. Children 
were Francis (1755), Mary (1757), Benjamin (1759), Rebecca (1762), 
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who m. Francis Ratliff, of Chesterfield Co., Va., and Ky., in 1785. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Wanted: ancestry and information of Robert Rutherford, of Rock- 
ingham Co., who m. 1775, Mary Sevier. Had Archibald, who m. Jean 
Burgess; Elliott, Robert, Mary, m. John Crummy, and Ann. Will 
exchange full line through Archibald for any other information. 

Also interested in Jean Burgess, daughter of John Burgess and Mary 
Campbel his wife, of Rockingham. Want parents of Mary Campbell. 

Genevieve Yost, 
Kansas Historical Society, 
Topeka, Kansas. 





MOSELEY 


Mr. Robert B. Moseley, The Osborne Company, 242 Liverpool Road, 
London, N. 1, England, will pay $5.00 for an authentic entry of the 
marriage of Robert Moseley and Sarah Tayloe, of Tayloe, about 1728. 





ABSTRACTS OF THE WILLS OF RUSSELL COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA, FROM 1803 TO 1860 


By Elihu Jasper Sutherland, Clintwood, Va. 
Will Book 6 (Continued) 


RASNICK, JAMES P.—dated September 21, 1852; beneficiaries: 
wife, Elizabeth, Charles W. Rasnick (brother) ; executor: Isaac Ver- 
million; signed by mark; witnesses: William D. Gray, James Dills and 
Isaac Vermillion; probated November 3, 1852, Russell County; page 398. 


HUBBARD, EDWARD—dated January 1, 1854; beneficiaries: wife, 
Delphia, “children now living” (none named); executor: Wilson Cox; 
witnesses: Alex. McFarlane, John Belcher and William Musselwhite; 
probated February 7, 1854, Russell County; page 503. 


PRICE, DANIEL—dated April 12, 1854; a codicil to will dated 
July 9, 1847; beneficiaries: child: Oliver H. Price; executor: Oliver H. 
Price, appointed administrator with the will annexed by the court; signed 
by mark; witnesses: Charles D. Boyd and Christian Easterly; probated 
June —, 1854, Russell County; page 521. 


OWENS, JOHN—dated May 8, 1849; beneficiaries: wife, Nancy; 
child: Hiram; executor: Bernard Reynolds and David Jessee, Sr.; signed 
by mark; probated September 5, 1854, Russell County; page 533. 
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CARRELL, JAMES P.—dated September —, 1854; beneficiaries : 
wife, Martha George (she renounced the provisions made for her in 
this will, January 1, 1855, Will Book 6, page 546); child: Charles; 
Henry D. Gibson (nephew); Dr. C. Alderson; executor: Charles Car- 
rell (son); witnesses: Samuel B. Aston and Wm. B. Aston; probated 
November 8, 1854, Russell County; page 534. 


Writ Boox 7 


SYKES, JAMES—dated January 19, 1855; beneficiaries: wife (men- 
tioned but not named) ; children: Levi, Polley, Liza An; other relatives: 
Caty Sykes (daughter-in-law—“present wife” of Levi Sykes), New- 
bourn, William and Major Sykes (grandsons—sons of his son Levi 
Sykes) ; executor: Levi Sykes (son) ; witnesses: John Sykes and Noah 
Sykes; probated April 3, 1855, Russell County; page 13. 


PRICE, RICHARD, SENR.—dated August 10, 1855; beneficiaries : 
wife, Frances; children: Hannah, Fany and Mathias; executor: Mathias 
Price (son); witnesses: John C. Linticum and Robert Dye; probated 
September 4, 1855, Russell County; page 25. 


WILLIAMS, JAMES—dated July 31, 1852; beneficiaries: children: 
Charles, Andrew, Stephen and Jane Lucus; others: Joseph Hascue Wil- 
liams, Nancy Jane Williams and Charity Williams; executor: Charity 
Williams; signed by mark; witnesses: Hardy Pool, Calhoun Davis and 
Holden Davis; probated March 5, 1856, Russell County; page 45. 


WRIGHT, GEORGE—dated May 7, 1856; beneficiary: Paris Wright 
(son) ; executor: Morgan T. Lipps; signed by mark; witnesses: William 
Wright and Alexander Wright; probated June 3, 1856, Russell County; 


page 52. 


JACKSON, WILLIAM—dated June 2, 1856; beneficiaries: wife, 
Adline; children: Jehial, William Kneely, Logan W., Mary, Richard, 
(others mentioned but not named) ; executors: Elijah Ferrell and Joseph 
Boyd; witnesses: I. S. Judd, Joel Fields and Jacob Cook; probated July 
8, 1856, Russell County; page 58. 


MACKOY, JAMES—dated April 17, 1857; beneficiaries: children: 
Mary Hay, Rachel Laney, Robert, John C., James S., Anney and Wil- 
liam; executors: Robert and John MacCoy (sons); witnesses: John 
Holbrook and Erasmus S. Mitchell; probated August 4, 1857, Russell 
County; page 103. 


(To be continued) 
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HARRISON OF JAMES RIVER 
(Continued) 
Corrections 


On November 7, 1931, I wrote you calling attention to the error 
made in your genealogy of “Harrison of James River” in stating that 
Nathaniel Harrison, brother of Gov. Benjamin Harrison, of “Berkeley”, 
had not been President of the Senate of Virginia and called your at- 
tention to letter from Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, State Librarian of Va., 
stating that the records showed that he had been President of the 
Senate of Va. during the absence of Archibald Cary, in 1779. In reply 
you wrote me that information received from Dr. McIlwaine was in 
accordance with your understanding. However I find in looking through 
your genealogy of “Harrison of James River” that the record therein 
to date is as follows: viz—in Volume 34, No. 3, July 1926, you published 
a corrected account of “21. Nathaniel55 Harrison (Benjamin‘), of 
Prince George County, born September 30, 1742, and died December 
24, 1782.””. This Nathaniel Harrison, being a brother of Gov. Benjamin 
Harrison, the Signer. In this account you stated: “The published gene- 
alogies state that he was Speaker of the State Senate but the Legislative 
records show that he was not.” 


It will be evident to you from the above that the published genealogies 
are correct in stating that he was President of the Senate of Va. and 
that a further correction in your genealogy is in order. It may be noted 
in passing that his speakership of the Senate in 1779 (at the same time 
that his brother, Gov. Benjamin Harrison, was the Speaker of the 
House of Delegates) presented a situation perhaps never duplicated in 
any Legislative Assembly of America, viz: that of two branches of the 
same Legislature being presided over by brothers at the same time. 

In connection with your genealogy of “Harrison of James River” 
you published some years ago a photograph of the Lambden portrait of 
Gov. Benjamin Harrison, the Signer. This portrait was painted orig- 
inally as an adaptation from Trumbull’s likeness of Governor Harrison 
in his painting known as the “Declaration Scene.” Col. Trumbull’s auto- 
biography showed that he had no likeness of Gov. Harrison by which 
to paint him. According to one of his letters which he quotes in his 
autobiography he relied upon such description as he could secure from 
General Wm. Henry Harrison (Gov. Harrison’s youngest son, who was 
only 18 years old when his father died) and Col. Meade, of Kentucky, 
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who formerly lived at “Maycox” on the opposite side of the river from 
“Berkeley”. This Lambden portrait, adapted from Trumbull’s “Decla- 
ration Scene” formerly hung in Independence Hall, Philadelphia for 
many years and was copied and reproduced widely throughout the country 
in numerous publications. It was taken down some years ago by order 
of the Art Jury of Philadelphia and is no longer displayed because of 
its unauthenticity. A number of Gov. Harrison’s descendants have been 
considerably concerned over the injustice done him by this Lambden por- 
trait which can only be called a caricature when compared with the 
original miniature in existence. 

In view of the foregoing it would be greatly appreciated if you would 
publish these facts in connection with your genealogy in order that a 
grievous error of the past may be corrected as far as possible. It is 
worthy of note in this connection also that all portraits of the Harrison 
family of “Berkeley” painted prior to 1781 were burned by the traitor 
Arnold who made his headquarters at “Westover” (the adjoining plan- 
tation to “Berkeley”) in 1781. 

Would you please also note in your genealogy in the foregoing con- 
nection that the portrait belonging to the late Thomas B. Clarke, of 
New York, which was published in the Va. Memorial Volume of His- 
torical Portraiture is not a likeness of Gov. Benjamin Harrison, the 
Signer, but is a likeness of his son, Col. Benjamin Harrison, Jr. (6th 
in the eldest male line of the family) of the Revolutionary Army. I 
sent you some time ago a complete file of the correspondence with 
Mr. Clark’s estate in which it was admitted that an error had been 
made in considering the aforesaid portrait as a likeness of Gov. Ben- 
jamin Harrison, the Signer. Some time ago I took this matter up with 
Mr. Lewis C. Williams, of Richmond (who wrote the sketch of Gov. 
Harrison accompanying the aforesaid portrait in Va. Historical Volume 
of Portraiture). I also sent him a complete file of the correspondence 
with the Clarke estate. Mr. Williams advised me that he would bring 
the matter to the attention of Mr. Alexander W. Weddell and felt sure 
that Mr. Weddell would co-operate in doing everything possible to have 
the error rectified. Your assistance in connection with this matter will 
also be greatly appreciated and your publication of the foregoing facts 
in your genealogy will also be of far reaching effect in the future. 

I have spent a tremendous amount of time and energy and considerable 
money in endeavoring to adduce all the evidence and facts regarding the 
various alleged likenesses of Gov. Harrison and I sincerely trust, on 
behalf of myself and many other of his descendants who are interested 
in this matter, that we may have your complete co-operation. 

Some time ago I wrote you calling attention to the fact that, in pub- 
lishing the photograph of the miniature of Gov. Benj. Harrison, the 
Signer, in your Harrison genealogy, a mistake had been made in stating 
that this was from the estate of “Wm. Byrd Page” and that the note on 
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the photograph should have indicated that it was from the estate of 
Wm. Byrd Page Harrison. In reply you wrote me that you had had 
information from Mrs. Robert Carter Randolph, of Boyce, Va., to the 
former effect. I am now enclosing a letter received from Mrs. Robert 
C. Randolph (a sister of the late Wm. Byrd Page Harrison, 5th in 
descent from Gov. Benj. Harrison, the Signer, in the eldest male line) 
showing that your notation should have been from the estate of Wm. 
Byrd Page Harrison instead of from the estate of Wm. Byrd Page. 
Will you not please make this correction as soon as possible and oblige 
as the error made in this connection only serves to “muddy the water” 
surrounding the only absolutely authentic and original likeness of Gov. 
Harrison which is in existence. 

Your genealogy of “Harrison of James River” will undoubtedly be 
the standard work of reference in the generations to come; consequently 
you will be able to appreciate the anxiety of myself and others to se- 
cure complete correction of matters referred to herein. 

A deposition in regard to the miniature follows: 

“Affidavit re miniature and portrait of Governor Benjamin Harrison, 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence :— 

Samuel Davis Harrison, of East Belmont Farm, Keswick, Va., Edith 
Harrison Taylor (Mrs. Harrison Taylor), formerly of Philadelphia, 
Penna., and now of East Belmont Farm, Keswick, Va., and Isabel 
Harrison Randolph (Mrs. Robert Carter Randolph), now residing at 
“Powhatan”, Boyce, Clarke County, Va., hereby depose and say: 

That they are the children of the late Henry Huntingdon Harrison, 
of “Huntingdon”, Clarke County, Virginia, and that the late William 
Byrd Page Harrison was their eldest brother: 

That Henry Huntingdon Harrison, their father, was the eldest son 
of Henry Harrison, who was born at “Berkeley”, Charles City County, 
Va., and who was the eldest son of Benjamin Harrison, 7th, who was 
also born at “Berkeley”, Charles City County, Va. That the said 
Benjamin Harrison, 7th, was the only son of Benjamin Harrison, 6th, 
of “Berkeley”, who was in turn the eldest son of Benjamin Harrison, 
of “Berkeley”, Signer of the Declaration of Independence and Governor 
of Virginia, and the 5th Benjamin Harrison in the eldest male line of 
his family in Virginia. 

That the miniature of Governor Benjamin Harrison, The Signer, now 
in the possession of the aforesaid Edith Harrison Taylor, was formerly 
the property of her brother, the late William Byrd Page Harrison (a 
Protestant Episcopal Clergyman, of Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, 
Penna.), and has been in her possession since the death of the said 
William Byrd Page Harrison. That this miniature has always be- 
longed to their branch of the Harrison family of “Berkeley”, Charles 
City County, Va., and has been owned continuously by the eldest son 
in each generation of the male line of that family, as set out hereinbe- 
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fore, to the best of their knowledge and belief down to and including 
their brother, the aforesaid William Byrd Page Harrison. That if there 
was any doubt that this miniature was a likeness of Governor Ben- 
jamin Harrison, The Signer, it would have been known to their grand- 
father, the above mentioned Henry Harrison, who had been one of the 
successive owners of said miniature (having received same from his 
father, the above named Benjamin Harrison, 7th), and which said Henry 
Harrison was also Private Secretary to and associated with his great 
uncle, General William Henry Harrison, 9th President of the United 
States, the youngest son of Governor Benjamin Harrison, The Signer. 

The deponents further depose and say that none of them has ever 
heard, either through their father, the above Henry Huntingdon Har- 
rison, or their grandfather, the above Henry Harrison, or through any 
other person, that the said miniature was not a likeness of Governor 
Benjamin Harrison, The Signer; and that, in their direct family, the 
members of which have been the successive owners of said miniature, 
the same has always been considered and accepted as an authentic like- 
ness of Governor Benjamin Harrison, The Signer. 

That the aforesaid miniature of Governor Benjamin Harrison, The 
Signer, was, by request of Henry Harrison Wilson, of Harrisburg, 
Penna., loaned to Anne Fletcher, an artist, of Richmond, Va., for the 
purpose of enabling her to paint a portrait therefrom for presentation to 
the State of Virginia by the said Henry Harrison Wilson. 

Samuel Davis Harrison and Edith Harrison Taylor further depose 
and say that they were present at the exercises in the old Hall of the 
House of Delegates in the State Capitol at Richmond, Virginia, when 
the portrait painted by the said Anne Fletcher from the said miniature 
of Governor Benjamin Harrison, The Signer, was presented to the 
State of Virginia, on October 20, 1931, that the said miniature was 
hung on the portrait by Edith Harrison Taylor at that time and that 
they know personally that the portrait then presented was made from 
the original miniature of Governor Benjamin Harrison, Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, in possession of the said Edith Harrison 
Taylor. 

Witness our hands and seals, this 30th day of May, 1932. 

SAMUEL Davis HARRISON (Seal) 
Evita Harrison TAYLOR (Seal) 


IsaBEL Harrison RANDOLPH (Seal) 
STATE OF VIRGINIA, 
COUNTY OF ALBEMARLE—-s. 
Personally appeared before me this 30th day of May, 1932, Samuel 


Davis Harrison, Edith Harrison Taylor and Isabel Harrison Randolph, 
known to me and known by me to be the persons of those names re- 
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ferred to in the foregoing affidavit, who, being duly sworn, acknowl- 
edged their signatures appearing above. 
Ipa L. AnprEws, Notary Public.” 


We gladly print the above, though it should be stated that we pub- 
lished, several years ago, the miniature in question. By a misunder- 
standing of some correspondence, the name Harrison was omitted in the 
name of the late owner of the miniature. 

The Lambden portrait was published as another example of a portrait 
of Benjamin Harrison. 

Overlooking the fact that on p. 10 of the “Register of the General 
Assembly of Virginia” (Richmond, 1918), the election of Nathaniel 
Harrison to succeed Archibald Cary is given, was one of the compiler’s 
blunders. He is glad to add these corrections. 


(To be continued) 





THE PENDLETON FAMILY 
(Continued) 


By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(15). Nathaniel Pendleton, son of Henry and Mary (Taylor) Pen- 
dleton, was born in King and Queen Co., in 1715 and died in Cul- 
peper Co., in 1793.* He lived, evidently, in that part of Essex Co., 
which became Spotsylvania and later Orange Co., and later still Cul- 
peper Co. (In 1720 Spotsylvania Co. was formed from parts of 
Essex, King William and King and Queen Counties, and on May l, 
1721, the county became operative, with one parish, St. George’s. 
In 1730 this parish was divided into St. George’s and St. Mark’s. 
In 1734 St. Mark’s Parish was thrown into the county of Orange. 
In 1749 the formation of the county of Culpeper threw St. Mark’s 
Parish into the new county. In 1752 St. Mark’s was divided into two 
parishes, viz: St. Mark’s and Bromfield, both in Culpeper Co. In 
1757 James Pendleton and Philip Clayton were Vestrymen. James 





* His will was probated on Sept. 19, 1793, in Berkeley Co. A copy 
of it was filed in Deed Book Y. Y., page 94, Culpeper Co., as part 
of an “indenture made, Sept. 13, 1831, between William Pendleton, 
surviving executor of William Pendleton, deceased, and as such 
executor of the last will and testament of Nathaniel Pendleton, de- 
ceased, of the County of Berkeley and State of Virginia, of the one 
part, and Francis Ferguson of the County of Culpeper ———— of 
the other part.” It would seem from the foregoing that Nathaniel 
Pendleton died in Berkeley Co., probably while on a visit to his son 
William, who was then living in that county. 
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Pendleton was “continued” as Lay Reader of the Little Fork Church 
and his brother, Nathaniel Pendleton, was Lay Reader of the Lower 
Church. In 1758, Jamees Pendleton, Sheriff, gave bond and security 
as collector of the Parish Levy. On April 8, 1763, William Ball was 
chosen as vestryman in place of James Pendleton, deceased. Philip 
Clayton then succeeded Henry Field as churchwarden. Dec. 17, 1765, 
James Slaughter and James Pendleton were elected vestrymen in the 
room of Francis Slaughter, deceased, and Thomas Slaughter, who had 
removed from the parish. On Nov. 17, 1766, Samuel Clayton was 
chosen vestryman in place of Major Philip Clayton. Benjamin Rob- 
erts and James Pendleton were made churchwardens for the next 
year.) Nathaniel Pendleton was High Sheriff of Culpeper Co., Chief 
Magistrate in 1765 and as such was the first to sign the Protest 
against the Stamp Act. (This Protest, which is in his own hand- 
writing, was signed by the sixteen Justices of the Peace of Culpeper 
Co.). He was prominent in St. Mark’s Parish and was one of the 
founders of the Town of Fairfax (now Culpeper). In 1762-3-4-5 he 
was a Gentleman Justice. On April 21, 1763, he was licensed to keep 
an ordinary. On July 21, 1763, with Ambrose Powell and Thomas 
Scott, he was ordered by the County Court to the Governor of Vir- 
ginia as a “fit person for the office of Sheriff.” On Dec. 15, 1763, as 
Nathaniel Pendleton, Gent., he was ordered paid “account for chairs 
for the county.” In 1740 he married his cousin, Elizabeth (Clayton) 
Anderson, widow of Joseph Anderson (who died in Essex County in 
1735) and daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth (Pendleton) Clayton 
(supra).* During the Revolution he continued to serve as a Justice 
and furnished at frequent intervals, supplies for the use of the 
Army. His home was called “Redwood” and there descendants still 





* Will Book 5, page 349. Dated Jan. 16, 1734, and probated August 
19, 1735, will of Samuel Clayton. Wife Elizabeth; eldest son, Philip; 
sons George, Samuel and John; daughters Elizabeth Anderson and 
Lucy Clayton. 

Ditto, page 352. Dated Jan. 7, 1734, and probated August 19, 1735. 
Will of Joseph Anderson. Daughter Catherine; brother, Thomas; 
wife Elizabeth, sole executrix. Aug. 19, 1735. Elizabeth Anderson 
gave bond for £300 sterling as executrix of Joseph Anderson, dec’d, 
with Philip Clayton and John Evans as sureties. Aug. 16, 1743. 
Executor’s account of the estate of Joseph Anderson, dec’d, returned 
and recorded in Essex Court. “Elizabeth Pendleton, late Elizabeth 
Anderson, the executrix of the last will and testament of Joseph 
Anderson, dec’d.” Will Book 7, page 23. 

Deed Book 23, page 307. Oct. 14, 1745. Nathaniel Pendleton and 
Elizabeth, his wife, Samuel Clayton, George Clayton and Lucy Clay- 
ton for 5 shillings convey to Philip Clayton of Orange County their 
right and title to 2 negroes which were sold by Mrs. Elizabeth Clay- 
ton to the said Philip Clayton and were part of the estate of Mr. 
Samuel Clayton, deceased. 
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reside in Culpeper Co. Both he and his brother James, and later his 
nephew James Pendleton, Jr.. were Clerks of the Vestry and Lay 
Readers of St. Mark’s Parish. 


Issue: 


I. Mary, who married John Williams; s. p. 

II. Elizabeth, who married Benjamin Tutt (d. 1817) of “The 
Retreat”, Culpeper Co. 

III. Susannah, who married, Feb. 11, 1781, James Wilson. 
(There was a James Wilson who furnished supplies for 
the use of the Revolutionary Army. See “Index of 
West Virginia Ancestors”, by A. W. Reddy, page 83. 
Berkeley Co. is now in W. Va.). 


(16). IV. William (1748-1817), who married twice. 


V. Henry, who was born in 1750 and died in 1788; s. p. 
(His will was probated Dec. 16, 1788. He bequeathed 
his property to the eldest son of his brother William; 
the eldest son of his brother Philip; and his brother 
Nathaniel. He also mentioned a half-uncle, Nathaniel 
Watkins, late of Culpeper Co.; he appointed his brother 
Nathaniel his sole executor.) Having settled in South 
Carolina he was elected, April 27, 1776, one of the five 
new circuit judges for that state. He also served in the 
House of Representatives at later periods. Pendleton 
Co., S. C., was named for him. On July 17, 1788, he was 
addressed by his uncle, Judge Edmund Pendleton, as 
“The Hon. Henry Pendleton, Esq., Premier Judge of 
South Carolina.” In 1785 Henry Pendleton was one of 
the three judges appointed to revise the laws of South 
Carolina. In 1788 he was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention. The County Court Act of South Carolina 
was originated by him. 





Will Book 12, page 41. May 16, 1763. Account of the settlement of 
the estate of Samuel Clayton, dec’d, examined, allowed and ordered 
recorded. The items included: “To paid Capt. Nathaniel Pendleton 
his part of decedent’s estate.” 

George Clayton, ditto. 

Samuel Clayton, ditto. 

John Clayton, ditto. 

Archibald Ritchie, exor of James Jones, dec’d, in right of said 
Jones’ wife. 

Philip Clayton, ditto. 

_ This account sworne to by Philip Clayton, the surviving executor, 
in Culpeper Court, May 2, 1763, and on the same day the account 
was settled and agreed to by the subscribers: Signed: N. Pendleton, 
Samuel Clayton, George Clayton, John Clayton. 
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(21). VI. Philip (1752-1802), who married Agnes Patterson. 
(24). VII. Nathaniel (1756-1821), who married Susan Bard. 


(16). William Pendleton, son of Nathaniel and Elizabeth (Clay- 
ton) Pendleton, was born in Essex Co., Jan. 13, 1748 (O. S.) and 
died in Berkeley Co., March 31, 1817. He, like his brother Nathaniel, 
was a Culpeper Minute Man during the Revolution. He was also a 
Lay Reader in St. Mark’s Parish, like his father. On Jan. 23, 1810, 
he was commissioned a Justice of Berkeley Co., Va., by Governor 
John Tyler, afterwards President of the United States. (Evans, 
History of Berkeley County, p. 65). He married twice: firstly, April 
17, 1770, Elizabeth Fargeson (who was born Oct. 10, 1756, and died 
Aug. 15, 1799), daughter of Benjamin Fargeson (d. 1760) and his 
wife, Sarah Anne ————. Benjamin was a son of Samuel Far- 
geson (d. 1772) and his wife, Anne Brown, granddaughter of Francis 
Brown, of Essex Co.t Samuel Fargeson was commissioned Ensign 





+ Anne Brown (supra), wife of Samuel Fargeson (d. 1772), was 
evidently a daughter of Henry Brown, son of Francis Brown, of 
Essex Co., which was formed, in 1692, from Old Rappahannock Co., 
which had been taken from Lancaster Co., in 1656. Culpeper Co. 
was formed from Orange in 1749; Orange was formed from Spot- 
sylvania in 1734; and Spotsylvania Co. was formed, in 1720, from 
parts of Essex, King William and King and Queen Counties. So 
the genealogy of Culpeper County can be traced directly back to 
Lancaster Co. (which was formed, in 1651, from Northumberland and 
York Counties. Northumberland Co. was formed, in 1648, from 
York Co., which was created in 1634 as Charles River, one of the 
original shires, and in 1642 changed to York Co. King William 
was formed, in 1701, from King and Queen Co., which was formed, 
in 1691, from New Kent Co., formed, in 1654, from York Co.). Fran- 
cis Brown received a grant of 300 acres in Lancaster Co., in 1652. 
In 1654 his name appeared, on Feb. 6, in the Levy of Lancaster Co., 
with 3 tithables. In 1657 he had a grant of land in Old Rappahan- 
nock Co. His headrights were: James Hughes, Thomas Juniper, Mary 
Evelin, William Brookes, John Newhorne, Francis Cooke and Kath- 
erine Greene. In 1658 he received another grant in that county. In 
1658 he also received a grant of 1,100 acres in the same county. In 
1662, with Oliver Segar, he was granted 200 acres in Lancaster Co. 
On Nov. 3, 1698, in Richmond Co. (formed, in 1692, from Old Rap- 
ahannock), the will of William Brown was presented and proved 
~ Alexander Spence and John Crask. The probate was to FRAN- 
CIS Brown, executor. On the Essex County Rent Roll of 1704 Fran- 
cis Brown was charged with 150 acres and John Ferguson with 150 
acres. On July 21, 1730, in Essex Co., Joseph Mann deeded to John 
Forgason (sic) and John Croxton, all of Southfarnham Parish, for 
£34, 68 acres of land in said county and parish, part of a tract for- 
merly belonging to FRANCIS BROWN, adjoining Joseph Mann and 
John Croxton. On July 20, 1740, Essex Co., Joseph Mann and Richard 
Tyler made a deed for 108 acres in Southfarnham Parish on the 
branches of Piscataway Creek, adjoining HENRY BROWN, SAM- 
UEL FARGESON, Richard Jones and Captain Welch. 
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in 1742 (Orange Co. Records). In the records of Old Rappahan- 
nock Co., under date of 1682, is the marriage of John Fargeson and 
Anne Stubbleson. On April 2, 1684, John Fargeson was ordered paid 
by the County Court for services rendered (O. B., p. 16). He may 
have been the father of Samuel Fargeson who died in 1772. William 
Pendleton, Gent., married, secondly, in 1806, Elizabeth Daniel (who 
was born Feb. 2, 1749, and died Aug. 6, 1808), daughter of Robert 
and Susannah (Fargeson) Daniel and granddaughter of Samuel and 
Anne (Brown) Fargeson (supra). She was thus a first cousin to 
her husband’s first wife. By the second marriage to Elizabeth Dan- 
iel there was no issue. William Pendleton, his father, Nathaniel 
Pendleton, and his brother-in-law, Samuel Fargeson, all furnished, 
at various times during the Revolutionary War, supplies “for publick 
use.” Photostatic copies of the Public Claims at the Virginia State 
Library are in the possession of the compilers. In 1778 he was one 
of the Gentlemen Trustees for the establishment of the town of Mar- 
tinsburg, Berkeley Co. (now W. Va.). 


Issue (by first marriage) : 


I. Mary, who was born March 4, 1771, and died April 15, 
1838; she married, Feb. 3, 1788, Nicholas Orrick (who 
was born April 5, 1759, and died July 9, 1822). 
(17). II. Lucy Clayton, who married her cousin, Benjamin Far- 
geson. 
III. Sarah Anne, who was born Dec. 17, 1774, and died Aug. 
21, 1804; she married Capt. James Wigginton. 
IV. Nathaniel, who was born Dec. 26, 1777, and died in 
1842; he moved in 1829 to Warren Co., O. (It was prob- 
ably this Nathaniel Pendleton who represented Pendle- 
ton Co. in the House of Delegates from 1805 to 1806 
and from 1813 to 1815). He married Hannah Cunning- 
ham. 
William. 
Benjamin. 
Nathaniel. 
Philip. 
Henry. 
James. 
John, who died in 1842. (He was killed in the Daw- 
son Massacre). 
8. Jesse, who was born in 1817. 
9. Elizabeth, who married Robert Allen. 
V. Elizabeth, who was born June 21, 1779; she married 
Dec. 22, 1800, John Cunningham. 


SWAMP YP 
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(18). VI. Benjamin (1781-1853), who married five times. 
VII. John, who was born in 1782 and died in infancy. 
VIII. Anne Fargeson, who was born Sept. 15, 1784; she mar- 
ried, March 27, 1802, John Porterfield; s. p. 
IX. Susannah Wilson, who was born May 10, 1786, and died 
Aug. 22, 1789. 
(20). X. William (1789-1855), who married twice. 
XI. Frances Coleman, who was born April 1, 1792, and died 
April 8, 1864; she married, March 5, 1811, William Camp- 
bell. 
XII. Eleanor, who was born Nov. 12, 1794, and died in 1850; 
she married twice: firstly, James Walker; and secondly, 
John Maxwell (1800-1857). 
XIII. Emily, who was born Sept. 21, 1798, and died Aug. 27, 


1845; she married, Dec. 8, 1819, Peachy Dyer (d. 1835). 


(17). Lucy Clayton Pendleton, daughter of William and Elizabeth 


(Fargeson) Pendleton, was born Feb. 20, 1773, and died in 1820; she 
married, in 1790, her cousin, Benjamin Fergeson, who was a private 
soldier in the Revolutionary War. Benjamin Ferguson (or Farge- 
son. The name was indifferently spelled in the 18th century) was 
born in 1756 and died in 1830. He was evidently a son of Francis 


Fargeson (d. 1768) and his wife, Elizabeth 
of Samuel Fargeson, Sr. (d. 1772) who married Anne Brown. 


, and grandson 
In 


his will Samuel Fargeson, Sr., mentioned his grandson, Benjamin 
Fargeson, son of his deceased son, Francis Fargeson. 


II. 
ITI. 
IV. 


VI. 
VII. 


Issue: 
Philip Pendleton Ferguson. 
William Pendleton Ferguson. 
John Pendleton Ferguson. 
Anne Pendleton Ferguson. 
Ellen Pendleton Ferguson. 
Rebecca Pendleton Ferguson. 
Benjamin Pendleton Ferguson, who was born in 1802 





and died in 1864; he married, in 1825, Edna Amiss (1806- 
1845), daughter of Philip Newport Amiss (1780-1838), 
who married Polly Bazey (1781-1822), and granddaughter 
of Levi Amiss, who served as a Seaman, 1777-1780, on 
the “Diligence Galley” of the Virginia State Navy dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 


(18). Benjamin Pendleton, son of William and Elizabeth (Farge- 
son) Pendleton, was born in Culpeper Co., Va., Nov. 19, 1781, and 








Hon. JAMES FRENCH PENDLETON 
(1805-1878) 
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died in Hancock, Md., March 14, 1853. He lived at “Locust Grove”, 
Berkeley (now Jefferson) Co., W. Va., and married five times: firstly, 
Oct. 31, 1805, Elizabeth Strother (who was born Jan. 23, 1784, and 
died Nov. 12, 1822), daughter of Midshipman Benjamin Strother 
(1750-1807) of the Virginia Revolutionary Navy, and later of the 
Land Forces, by his wife, Catherine Price (1753-1805). (See “The 
Strother Family”, by John Bailey Calvert Nicklin in Tyler’s Gene- 
alogical and Historical Quarterly for 1929-1930). Benjamin Pendle- 
ton married, secondly, in 1825 (marriage agreement dated April 19, 
1825, Culpeper Co., Va.), Agatha Bullock Yancey (d. 1827); thirdly, 
Mary Wigginton; fourthly, Harriet Stevens (who was born Dec. 24, 
1788, and died April 23, 1850); and, fifthly, Rachel Thomas. (There 
was a Benjamin Pendleton who served in the War of 1812 as a private 
in Capt. Claiborn Wiggleworth’s Company, 16th Regiment, Virginia 
Militia from July 22 to Sept. 3, 1814. There was also a Benjamin 
Pendleton who served in the War of 1812 in Capt. Thomas R. Magee’s 
Company, 16th Militia, from Sept. 4 to Sept. 15, 1814. And again 
from Dec. 5 to Dec. 21, 1814, in the 87th Regiment of Virginia Militia. 


There is little doubt that these three records were of the same man. 


and it is probable that he was identical with Benjamin Pendleton of 
“Locust Grove.”) 
Issue (by first marriage) : 


(19). I. Catharine Thornton, who married John Bailey Nicklin, L 
II. Benjamin Strother, who was born Feb. 24, 1808. 
III. James William, who was born Sept. 7, 1809, and died 
June 5, 1850; he married, Sept. 5, 1840, Margaret Hum- 
rickhouse, daughter of James and Elizabeth (Wise) 
Humrickhouse. 


Issue: 


1. Benjamin Strother, who was born March 28, 1842, and 
died Jan. 19, 1931; he was A. D. C. to General Walker, 
Commander of the famous Stonewall Brigade, C. S. A. 
He married twice: firstly, Oct. 31, 1877, Mary Hart, 
daughter of Jacob and Priscilla Anne (Moore) Hart; 
and, secondly, Oct. 24, 1884, Julia Elizabeth Rickard, 
daughter of John and Mary (Minchen) Rickard. 
Issue (by first marriage) : 

(1). Hary Hart, who was born in 1879 and died, un- 
married, in 1918. 
Issue (by second marriage) : 

(1). Mary Rickard, who was born April 24, 1886; 
she married, Oct. 7, 1913, Charles Almond Pear- 
son. 
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Issue: 


(a). Charles Almond Pearson, Jr., who was born 
Nov. 24, 1914. 

(b). John Strother Pearson, who was born Dec. 
31, 1915. 

(c). Thomas Rickard Pearson, who was born 
Oct. 21, 1918. 

(2). Benjamin Strother, who was born Feb. 23, 1888; 
he married, Aug. 22, 1918, Elizabeth Loretta 
Meyers, 

Issue: 
(a). Helen Louise, who was born July 2, 1920. 
(b). Benjamin Strother Pendleton, IV, who was 
born Feb. 10, 1923. 
2. James Albert, who was born May 8, 1844, and died 
Aug. 30, 1862; C. S. A.* 


(19). Catharine Thornton Pendleton, daughter of Benjamin and 
Elizabeth (Strother) Pendleton, was born at “Locust Grove”, Va., 
Aug. 3, 1806, and died in New Castle, Pa., Aug. 11, 1874; she married, 
March 23, 1830, John Bailey Nicklin, I (who was born Feb. 23, 1803, 
and died Oct. 23, 1891), eldest son of Capt. Joseph Nicklin (1776- 
1853), of the War of 1812 and his wife, Elizabeth Calvert (1777- 
1833), daughter of Capt. John Calvert (de jure 8th Lord Baltimore) 
of the Revolution and his wife, Helen Bailey, of “Hunting Ridge”, 
Baltimore Co., Md. 


(19a). 


a 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


Issue: 
Benjamin Strother Nicklin, who was born Oct. 8, 1831, 
and died Aug. 17, 1873; he married, Oct. 25, 1853, Sarah 
White Hersey and was Captain, U. S. Army, 1861-65. 
Elizabeth Catharine Nicklin, who was born Nov. 29, 
1833, and died Sept. 10, 1910; she married, Jan. 16, 1857, 
Espy Connely. 
Martha Virginia Nicklin, who was born March 9, 1836, 
and died May 22, 1838. 
Mary Marshall Nicklin, who was born Jan. 19, 1838, and 
died May 29, 1921; she married, March 15, 1865, John 
Nelson Emery. 
Samuel Church Nicklin, who was born Feb. 18, 1840, and 
died Sept. 29, 1911; he married, Sept. 7, 1865, Harriet 
Utley. Served in the Union Army, 1861-65. 
John Bailey Nicklin, II, who married Elizabeth Kaylor. 





* Killed at the Second Battle of Manassas. 
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VII. Lucy Crane Nicklin, who was born April 28, 1846, and 
Oct. 2, 1846. 
VIII. Laura Pendleton Nicklin, who was born Sept. 5, 1848, 
and died April 10, 1872; she married, in 1871, Dr. Charles 
B. Ansart, s. p. 
IX. William Fuller Nicklin, who was born March 11, 1853, 
and died Feb. 18, 1858. 


(19a). John Bailey Nicklin, II, son of John Bailey and Catharine 
Thornton (Pendleton) Nicklin, was born at Allegheny City, Pa., 
Aug. 5, 1843, and died in Chattanooga, Tenn., May 6, 1919. He, with 
his brothers, Benjamin Strother and Samuel Church Nicklin, were 
soldiers in the Union Army, 1861-65. On Feb. 26, 1866, he settled at 
Chattanooga, where he spent the remainder of his life, taking a prom- 
inent part in the business, civic and social life of that city for more 
than half a century. He served as Mayor and Recorder, Alderman, 
President of the School Board, etc. He was a 33rd Degree Mason, 
Shriner, Knight Templar, etc., holding nearly every office possible 
to one man in Masonic circles; he was Grand Commander, K. T., 
for Tennessee, Imperial Potentate, Alhambra Temple, etc. ‘He was 
also prominently identified with southern baseball, being President 
of the Southern Association of Baseball Clubs for several years and 
President of the Chattanooga Baseball League during its entire ex- 
istance. On Sept. 6, 1871, he was married to Elizabeth Kaylor (who 
was born in New York City, Oct. 24, 1850, and died in Chattanooga, 
Aug. 2, 1925), eldest daughter of Daniel Pringle Kaylor (1825-1898), 
of New York and Chattanooga, by his first wife, Sarah Whitfield 
McBryde (1825-1871); granddaughter of George and Mary (Pringle) 
Kaylor and of Henry and Mary (Whitfield) McBryde, of New York. 
George Kaylor (1784-1832) was a soldier in the War of 1812 and a 
son of George Kaylor, a soldier of the Revolutionary War. 


Issue: 


I. Benjamin Patten Nicklin, who was born at Chattanooga, 
Jan. 24, 1873; he graduated from the Infantry and Cavalry 
School in 1902; served as private, corporal, and ser- 
geant of Troop I, First Cavalry, U. S. Army, 1895-1898; 
Second Lieutenant, June 22, 1898; First Lieutenant, 
March 2, 1890; Captain, July 29, 1903; Major, May 15, 
1917; Lt.-Col. (temp.), Aug. 5, 1917; Colonel, July 1, 
1920; Colonel, N. A., May 11, 1918-March 31, 1920. Par- 
ticipated in the Indian Campaigns, Spanish-American 
War, Philippine Insurrection, Boxer Rebellion, Mexican 
Expedition, and World War. Silver Star Citation. Mem- 
ber of the following societies: Ark and Dove, Descend- 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 
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ants of Colonial Governors, Military Order of Foreign 
Wars, Sons of the American Revolution, United Spanish 
War Veterans, Military Order of the Dragon, the Order 
of the Carabao, Order of the Spanish-American War, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, American Legion, etc. He 
represents Midshipman Benjamin Strother (q. v.) in the 
Virginia Society of the Cincinnati. Clubs: Army and 
Navy, Washington and Manila. Member of the Vir- 
ginia and Maryland Historical Societies, etc. He mar- 
ried, Oct. 31, 1910, Margaret Anne Peele Hayes, daughter 
of James and Ida Helen (Soothoof) Hayes; s. p. 
Dwight Pendleton Nicklin, who was born March 22, 
1875; he married, June 15, 1905, Daisy Hope Harrison, 
daughter of General William Cole and Mary Jane (Latt- 
ner) Harrison, of New Orleans and Los Angeles, and a 
direct descendant of Benjamin Harrison, Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and Governor of Virginia, 
etc.; s. p. 

Samuel Strang Nicklin, who was born Dec. 16, 1876, 
and died March 13, 1932; known to the baseball world 
as “Sammy Strang”. He was an officer in the Spanish- 
American and the World Wars. 

John Bailey Nicklin, III (John Bailey Calvert Nicklin), 
who was born Dec. 17, 1891; an officer in the World 
War. He is a genealogist and lives at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Member of the Ark and Dove, Colonial Wars, 
and other societies; American Legion, Military Order 
of Foreign Wars, etc.; Maryland Historical Society, In- 
stitute of American Genealogy, etc. Author: The Millers 
of Millersburg, The Paths of Yesterday, and numerous 
genealogical sketches of Virginia and Maryland families 
(the Calvert, Taliaferro, Strother, Gilson and others). 


(To be continued) 
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THe CoLonrAL Printer. By Lawrence C. Wroth, New York, The 
Grolier Club, 1931, pp. XVII and 272. Printed by D. B. Updike at 
the Merrymount Press, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The first real job that the writer of this review ever had was that 
of “printer’s devil” in the shop of The Franklin Press, Petersburg, Va. 
It was the summer of 1891 or 1892, and the writer, then a boy of four- 
teen or fifteen, was taken on as supernumerary in an establishment that 
consisted of the proprietor and two assistants. Under the circumstances 
he soon found himself doing a little of everything: going errands, set- 
ting and distributing type, feeding the presses—frequently getting his 
fingers pinched in the process—washing the ink-rollers, running the 
perforating machine, and, on occasion, scrubbing the floor. From that 
day to this the “art preservative of all arts” has had a fascination for 
him, and he can neither smell the smell of a printing establishment nor 
even just come across in cold print the words “galley”, “composing 
stick”, “pica”, or “long primer” without a thrill of pleasure. This being 
the case, it is no wonder that to him Mr. Wroth’s book has proved de- 
lightful reading. 

But first-hand acquaintance with a printing shop is not a prerequisite 
to the enjoyment of The Colonial Printer. If you are interested in the 
history of your country in past times (and particularly if colonial history 
holds a fascination for you), if you are curious as to the conditions 
under which people lived and carried on business in pioneer days—in a 
word, if the story of the small beginnings and slow but steady develop- 
ment of a great industry thrills you more than would an account of its 
later triumphs, then you will like Mr. Wroth’s book, and will read it 
from cover to cover. 

Perhaps though you are devoid of any trace of the philosophic mind, 
and origins and evolution are but words to you, and dry words at that, 
still The Colonial Printer may in your case as well as that of others 
prove to be treasure trove; for you may be a born antiquary, or— 
which is rather more likely—you may be one of that great host of 
faddists of recent years who think they must be enthusiastic collectors 
of something or other or forever be beyond the pale of polite society. 
If you belong to either of these latter groups, Mr. Wroth has much to 
say to you. To the true antiquary, reading The Colonial Printer will 
mean as much delight as would a quiet hour’s ramble in an ancient grave- 
yard on a cool afternoon in October; while the faddist may find in it 
what he so often lacks—an original idea, in this case the happy idea 
that a collection of Colonial imprints might prove for him a stepping- 
stone to local fame and an open-sesame to the ranks of the elite. 

At this moment this reviewer is holding in his hand an old book that 
he found in 1901 in his great-uncle’s library. (The great-uncle, be it 
observed in passing, had no children). The book is entitled, Every Man 
his own Doctor or The Poor Planter’s Physician. It was “Printed and 
Sold by Wr. Parks, at his Printing Offices in Williamsburg, and An- 
napolis 1736”. Do you suppose the book is less or more a treasure to 
him because of its being mentioned in The Colonial Printer? Rather 
more, don’t you think? Furthermore, it’s just barely possible that the 
possession of this small volume printed by Wil. Parks had at least 
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something to do with this reviewer’s pleasure in reading Mr .Wroth’s 
book, filled as the latter is with references to Parks. So much by way 
of honest confession. 

“But, after all, you have told us little or nothing about The Colonial 
Printer!” True; but then the reviewer did not want to spoil—but to 
whet—your appetite. He hopes he has not done the former; if he has 
done the latter, he is more than satisfied. 

C. G. Chamberlayne. 


THE WASHINGTON ANCESTRY AND REcorDS OF THE McCLAIN, JOHNSON, 
AND Forty OTHER CoLoniAL AMERICAN Famutiges. Prepared for Ed- 
ward Lee McClain by Charles Arthur Hoppin. Greenfield, O. Pri- 
vately printed, 1932. 3v., fronts., illus., plates, ports., facsim., coats 
of arms, geneal. charts (part fold.) 29 1/2 cm. 


These three magnificent volumes (quarto in size, profusely illustrated 
and furnished with charts, printed by the Yale University Press in 
Caslon type on heavy cream-white laid paper, bound in finest blue buck- 
ram, with coats-of-arms in gold on front covers, and well indexed) are 
the ‘product of an act of superb liberality on the part of the gentleman 
paying for the collection of the data and their publication and of sixteen 
years of patient toil on the part of the author. 

Mr. Edward Lee McClain, the patron of the work, is a notable ex- 
ample of a man of wealth who expends his wealth for the good of the 
public. In this particular expenditure, though Mr. McClain modestly 
says in the foreword, “As the initiator of, and sponsor for, this project, 
the undersigned offers this collection of family histories for the attention 
of any one whom it may concern”, the public appealed to and benefited 
(certainly so far as the first volume, the Washington part of the work, 
is concerned) is nation-wide, almost world-wide, for there is no country 
in the civilized world today in which there are not many admirers of 
Washington interested in everything pertaining to him. Washington 
comes nearer having the universal esteem of mankind than does any other 
character in history. Publication of the work in the year of the bi- 
centennial of the birth of Washington, when special attention is being 
called in all parts of this country to his character and his achieve- 
ments, is most opportune. 

Mr. McClain has the distinction of being a relative of our great 
national hero, since his mother was an Elsberry, whose mother was a 
Wright, descended from Major Francis Wright and Anne (Washing- 
ton) Wright, the daughter of Colonel John Washington, who was the 
original Virginia ancestor (great grandfather) of George Washington. 
In a sense, accordingly, he is, in having all the facts collected and pre- 
served in this great publication, absolving a family obligation. This 
remark applies more nearly still to the two volumes of the work devoted 
to the McClain, Johnson, and forty other colonial American families. 
Mrs. McClain was a Miss Johnson. This part of the work is done 
with the same care as is the first volume, and is extremely valuable, 
though its appeal is not so broad. 

It is doubtful if Mr. McClain could have selected for the execution 
of the work a more competent genealogist and searcher of records than 
Mr. Charles A. Hoppin and one so willing to undergo the most exacting 
labor. Mr. Hoppin has toiled for sixteen years among the records of 
America, England, and Holland and appears to have produced a work 
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that is definitive—certainly so far as the Washington ancestry is con- 
cerned. In reference to it, the motto of the Washington coat-of-arms 
may well be used: E-xitus acta probat. Both Mr. McClain and Mr. 
Hoppin are to be thanked for the splendid result. 

This reviewer, a believer in heredity, confesses that he is well pleased 
at the proofs given of Washington’s good birth. His ancestors by the 
name of Waskionted have been traced back in England to the 12th 
century, all of them men of standing, aristocrats, and through marriages 
they transmitted to their great descendant the blood of nobles and kings. 
To name one or two of them, Washington was descended from King 
Alfred the Great, Charlemagne, King John, of England, who granted to 
his insistent barons Magna Charta, and from no fewer than eight of 
these same barons. Washington could hardly have helped from being a 
leader when the time came. 

This reviewer is also very well pleased with what the author says (p. 
186) about the Virginia State papers and county records of colonial 
times. On March 29, 1672, a commission of the peace was issued for 
Westmoreland County, that is, the members of the county court were 
named. The name of Colonel John Washington was first on the list, 
which shows him to have been the most prominent citizen of the county. 
Mr. Hoppin comments on the paper as follows: “The commission 
issued to Washington by Berkeley reflects the formality, dignity, and 
thoroughness with which official papers were prepared by the Virginians, 
whose state papers, of the colonial period, and even whose county docu- 
ments, were never surpassed, if equaled, elsewhere in America in nobility 
of composition, clarity of expression, and technical accuracy.” 


H. R. McItwaltne. 


THe Rewarp or Patriotism. Lucy Shelton Stewart. Large Octavo, 
6 x 9 inches, 484 pages. Walter D. Neale, New York, 1930. 


In the Prologue Miss Stewart announces her purpose to explode the 
legend gathering about Lee and to defend the veterans of the Union 
army against abuse. Boasting a father who “fought with Thomas and 
marched with Sherman from the mountains to the sea,” unencumbered 
with a too-great knowledge of the period, and stung by the growing 
recognition accorded the leaders in gray, she paints a damning picture. 

The chief merit of this work is the defence of officers of the army 
of the United States. Considering the destruction of the Virginia 
Military Institute, it is proper that one should learn that it housed a 
“laboratory making some 10,000 cartridges per day.” To the credit of 
Lee, the worse she fastens upon him is taking command of the army 
of Virginia, April 23, two days before his resignation from the army of 
the United States, written April 20, was accepted. Having determined 
to contribute his lot to his native state, he acted promptly to put her in 
the best possible position of defense. 

The avowed purpose of the author, conspicuous inaccuracies in quot- 
ing, the evident handicap of limited knowledge, and the appearance of 
glaring mistakes seriously damage The Reward of Patriotism, and com- 
pel one to take cum grano salis any statement found therein. 


THEoporE M. WHITFIELD. 
Western Maryland College. 
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EpmunpD RurFin, SouTHERNER. A Study in Secession. By Avery 
Craven, Professor of American History, University of Chicago. D. 
Appleton & Co. New York and London. 1932. 


We are beginning to learn some strange things these days, both in the 
field of history and in that of contemporary life. Past judgments are 
falsified by present facts. New vistas are opening before us. For in- 
stance, only a few years ago a majority of Americans viewed our 
history in the complacent certainty that the North was right and the 
South wrong, that industrialism was a sounder basis for a nation than 
agriculture, that the free-labor system came down from heaven and 
slavery arose from hell, that we have been steadily going from good to 
better. And lo to behold, we see with shuddering eyes, just open, that 
industrialism and paternal government have brought triple damnation on 
the republic, that free labor means the bread line, that an abyss is widen- 
ing at our feet. Already we are re-estimating our history and the pro- 
cess has just 

Edmund Ruffin was one of the most notable men Virginia ever pro- 
duced, at once a scientist and a statesman. Washington and Jefferson 
had much of the scientist about them, but their work lay in governmental 
fields. Ruffin, on the other hand, was primarily a scientist, but from 
science he evolved his political doctrine. 

When Ruffin began his work in scientific agriculture, Virginia was 
in a low state economically; when he completed it, by 1855, Virginia had 
recovered and was better off economically than it had ever been before 
and than it was destined to be again for weary decades. By the dis- 
covery of the use of lime as a soil corrective and by many other appli- 
cations, Ruffin revolutionized farming and brought prosperity to the 
elder regions of the South with their wornout “old fields”. 

But Ruffin was essentially a philosopher and he realized that the 
South could not continue forever in the same government with the 
North, if the latter section continued to attack the South under the 
pretense of advancing “moral issues”. So he became a secessionist and 
labored incessantly to bring Virginia to accept it. Thus it came about 
that Fate, with a touch like Aeschylus, allowed the greatest agricul- 
turist America has ever produced to fire the first gun at Sumter in the 
war for the preservation of agriculture from the all-devouring maw of 
industrialism. And to make the tragedy perfect, Ruffin put an end to 
his life when Lee had surrendered and the manufacturers and financiers 
had triumphed over the farmers. Prometheus Bound, indeed! 

Professor Craven has produced one of the most notable biographies 
of the year, not in the least minimized in importance because the sub- 
ject of it is little known to the country as a whole. While Professor 
Craven has not yet come to understand that the Northern theory of 
American history is fundamentally false, he is very sympathetic in his 
treatment of the Southern view. Slavery has seldom found a better 
defense than is offered in this book; and that is well, because slavery 
may be said (in a manner of saying) to be coming into its own again. 
We realize that the harsh and unmitigated condemnation of an insti- 
tution to which the United States owed and owes so much must be 
modified in the interests of truth. 

Edmund Ruffin is admirably written. The author is not only a gifted 
historian but a talented man of letters, with an excellent style. No other 
American biography of recent printing is more enjoyable to read. An 
addition both to history and to literature, Edmund Ruffin should be read 


by everybody interested in the history of the South. 
H. J. Eckenrope. 





